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COMMUNION BETWEEN TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


We met, accidentally, the other day, with a number of the 
Western Christian Advocate,* an organ of the Methodist 
pleone denomination, edited at Cincinnati, by C. Elliott and 

. L. Hamline; in which is a long editorial article of two 
pe headed “ Communion with Unitarians or Socinians.” 
This article is avowedly written in compliance with a commu- 
nication from a correspondent of the Advocate, requesting 
that its editors would make some remarks upon the above sub- 
ject. ‘ What we want,” says the correspondent, “ is a state- 
ment through the proper and official organ of the church, of 
what the Methodist Episcopal church expects and claims of 
her ministers and members, on the subject in the premises, for 
the satisfaction and safety of said ministers and members 
themselves.” 

Whereupon the “organ of the church,” commences in a 
style of confidence and authority truly apostolic, in its own 

estimation, but, alas, with a display of ignorance and unfair- 
ness which no enquiring and truly Christian-minded person 
can commend. We were beginning to, think the time was 
going by when such misstatements with regard to the views of 
Unitarian Christians called for the reiterated refutation we 
inust still give to them. From the mouths of the ignorant, 
we have always been accustomed to hear such things, but 
from Messrs. Elliott and Hamline less ignorance and a ‘better 
spirit might have been expected. How long will it be neces- 
sary to explain and defend our views of Christian truth? How 





* Christian Advocate, Aug. 24th, 1838. 
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long shall the pure and primitive faith once delivered to the 
saints be every where spoken against ? 

“ We give it as our unequivocal and firm opinion,” says the 
organ, “ that the Methodist Episcopal Church cannot hold com- 
munion with Unitarians or Socinians, either by an ordinary 
exchange of pulpit exercises with them, or by attending their 
sacraments, or allowing them to attend the sacrament of the 
eucharist in our church.” Then follow the reasons for this 
opinion, which we shall consider in their order—merely ob- 
serving, that these “ reasons,” the last one excepted, are 
nothing more than brief statements, of a few lines, wholly un- 
supported by argument or authority. 


Ist. Unitarians deny some of the fundamental doctrines of 


the Gospel, or so modify or explain them as to do away their 
force. The fundamental] doctrines named as the chief points 
‘of error on our part, are “the proper and unoriginated God- 
head of our Lord Jesus Christ; the atonement of Christ, the 
influences of the spirit; human total depravity.” 

To this statement we give the following answers: 

First. What are the fundamentals of the gospel? Are 
they those doctrines which constitute the creed of some sects, 
or those which are common to nearly all? Are they those 
simple vita] truths taught by our Savior, as all-essential, as 
love to God and love to man, the efficacy of prayer, the neces- 
sity of repentance and a new birth, inward purity and faith, 
&c., or those constantly disputed dogmas, such as the Trinity, 
a vicarious Atonement, total depravity, election, &c. What 
did Christ teach of such doctrines? His aim was to make 
men better—to save them from sin, and reconcile them to 
God—not to mystify and shock and weary them with unin- 
telligible, absurd and barren dogmas. It was the nourishing 
bread of life they needed, not the dry chaff of controversy. 

But, secondly : who shall determine for all, what the funda- 
mentals of the gospel are? What individual or sect shall step 
into the dictator’s chair, and say—‘J say that such and such 
doctrines are fundamental?” What person or sect is infalli- 
ble? But it is said that all “ Evangelical Christians,” as many 
Trinitarians arrogantly term themselves, agree in maintaining 
in essence, the same fundamental doctrines of the gospel— 
those for instance stated by the Advocate. This we deny. 
We know of Trinitarians, individuals and whole sects, who 
differ little, if at all, except in words, from Unitarians. Many 
who call themselves Trinitarians, for instance, say that the 
Trinity is simply a manifestation of the Deity in three ways, 
which is but another way of expressing simple Unitarianism. 
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Many again deny the doctrine of total depravity. Original 
sin is understood to be an original liability in each individual 
to sin—the doctrine of human inability is nearly given up— 
and election and reprobation have long since gone. Some of 
the most orthodox Trinitarians, Bishop Onderdonk and Mr. 
Abbot, for instance, have declared against Vicarious Atone- 
ment. And we might bring up the very highest authorities 
in the Trinitarian Church, who maintained the inferiority of 
the Son to the Father. What shall be said of the bitter con- 
troversies at this moment agitating the Presbyterian Church ? 
Are such facts much evidence of agreement among “ Evan- 
celical Christians?” Who then shal] decide, except for him- 
self alone, when so many doctors disagree? There is no 
standard of orthodoxy. Trinitarians do not agree, except 
generally, in denouncing Unitarians. They do not agree as 
to what are the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

Thirdly: As to the statement that Unitarians deny every 
“fundamental doctrine ” above mentioned, itis untrue. They 
do indeed deny “ the proper and unoriginated Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” We find no such language as this in our 
Bible, nor a single text teaching or implying any such doctrine. 
Christ is called the Son of God, but never “ God the Son.” 
He is called, and calls himself, a man, but never the Infinite 
Father. He came from God, and in spirit he was one with 
God, as his disciples were one with kim; God was in him— 
and St. John says that God is in every good man-—-how much 
more in Christ, the image of God. “ My Father is greater 
than I "—* of my own self I can do nothing ”——“ callest thou 
me good, there is none good but oze, that is God.” But why 
need we quote passages when the whole New Testament with 
united voice teaches that there is one God and one Mediator, 
the man Christ Jesus. This “fundamental” then that there 
are three every way equal persons united in one God, we do 
reject as opposed to the whole spirit and teachings of Scrip- 
ture. 

But it is said that Unitarians deny the Atonement of Christ. 
This is false, we only deny that an Almighty Being suffered 
and died on the cross, in order toappease the wrath of another 
Almighty Being, who was yet the same Being with him who 
died, which wrath demanded the sufferings of the first Al- 
mighty Being, as a substitute for the punishment due to the 
whole race of man—which race is, notwithstanding, liable to 
eternal misery—which eternal misery is partly the result of 
the sin of our first parents. We find no such doctrine as this 
sort of atonement, in the Scriptures. But because we do not 
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believe such a doctrine, it does not destroy our faith that Christ 
died for all, that he might take away the sins of the world. 

Again, it is said, that we deny “ the influences of the spirit.” 
Nothing is more false. We believe that God is ever exerting 
a divine influence upon every mind and heart; and that ac- 
cording as we are prepared to receive such influence, we do 
receive it, and it does us good. God worketh in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure—the spirit helpeth our infirmities. 

But we deny “ human total depravity” also. If it is meant 
that we believe that the world is not a very bad world—that 
“the imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart is not evil con- 
tinually ’—that we are not constantly liable to sin—that we 
are not all sinners in the sight of God—then we say the state- 
ment is false. But if it be meant that we deny that men are 
demons, and their hearts in total darkness and death, then we 
admit the charge. We believe that man was created but a 
little lower than the angels, but that evil creeps into his heart 
and quenches the light of goodness, unless cast out. 

Such are the charges specified in the first reason given why 
the Methodist Episcopal Church should not hold communion 
with the Unitarjans. 

2d. “ This system tends to Infidelity.” This charge is so 
stale and shallow, and has so often been shown to be utterly 
puerile, that we can only pity the ignorance or the gross un- 
charitableness of those who repeat it. We might, if we were 
disposed, turn the tables upon these gentlemen, for again and 
again have we witnessed cases of infidelity which resulted di- 
rectly from the idea that Trinitarianism and Christianity were 
synonymous. But we refrain from taking this ground. We 
only say let Messrs. Elliott and Hamline be more cautious in 
future, how they endeavour to misrepresent a large body of 
believers in Christ; let them take more pains to acquaint 
themselves with Unitarians, and their books, and writings and 
lives, before they repeat a charge like this. 

od. “Sacramental and other communion with Unitarians 
would lead to the perversion of the truth as it is in Jesus, as 
it exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and other ortho- 
dox branches of the Church of Christ.” A great danger truly. 
We did not know that there was such a potent charm in our 
views of Christian truth, that an occasional meeting of a 
Unitarian and a Methodist at the common table of our Lord, 
or an occasional exchange of pulpits on the part of Unitarian 
and Methodist ministers, could so contaminate the “ Evangeli- 
cals.” We were not aware that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church trusted so little in the power of its truth and soundness, 
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that such slight contact with differing Christians could so en- 
danger its life. Can asystem of doctrine which is so fearful 
of “ perversion,” be altogether clothed in the garments which 
should adorn “ the truth as it is in Jesus?” 

Ath. “ The primitive Christians never would communicate 
with Arians.” A cogent reason, truly, why Methodists should 
not communicate with the Unitarians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A close conclusion—a worthy precedent! As if the 
bitter spirit of controversy and of exclusiveness that raged in 
the fourth century should be held up as a rule of conduct for 
Christians now-a-days! Yet is seems that it is so. 

But we marvel at the style of this proposition. Whether 
or not the Trinitarians universally refused to communicate 
with the Arians, is a circumstance, which with our uncertain 
and limited knowledge of that agitated period of the Church’s 
history, should be more cautiously stated; and it is a matter 
to us of little consequence. Grant that there was no commu- 
nion whatever between them. Nothing would have been 
more likely, for the bitterest hostility existed on both sides. 
But, “the Christians,” forsooth, “ never would communicate 
with Arians.” Has the writer of this article ever read that 
the Arians were for a long time the majority in the Christian 
Church; that they, as well as the followers of Alexander and 
Athanasius were declared by Emperor and council to be the 
Christian body ; and that St. Jerome has said, that “the whole 
world groaned and wondered to find itself Arian?” But the 
balance of power in Emperors, Bishops and councils happen- 
ing to turn finally to the Athanasian creed, fixed itself there, 
by force—where the same causes have kept it still. This 
statement then either betrays the ignorance, or exposes the 
arrogant illiberality of its author. 

On the same ground we place objection 5th. “ Orthodox 
Protestants have uniformly refused to commune with them,” 
(Arians.) The writer specifies no case in proof of this. But 
that is no matter. If our fathers have erred in manifesting 
an unchristian and illiberal spirit, it is no reason why their - 
sons should imitate them. 

6th. “ The Methodists, both in Europe and America, have 
never held communion with Unitarians.” “It would bea 
dangerous step for us,” continues the writer, “ to depart from 
the course pursued by our brethren, in this respect. Those to 
whom, in this case, we might reach the hand of fellowship, 
would not be bettered by such a stretch of misguided charity ; 
and we ourselves would run too great a hazard of being con- 
taminated.” 
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This we think is its own best commentary. We can add 
nothing to it. Asto the fact, however, that Methodists and 
Unitarians have never communed, we are not endowed with 
that faculty of ubiquity which this writer seems to possess, 
and so cannot vouch for the correctness of his assertion. But 
we are inclined to think that he has rather overlooked an oc- 
casional “stretch of misguided charity ”’—and an occasional 
“hazard of contamination” among some of his Methodist 
brethren in this country. Indeed if we admit the truth of his 
own correspondent’s statement, we see a manifest contradic- 
tion on this point, if we take the editors and the said corres- 
pondent as agreeing ; for it is expressly stated that “it is be- 
coming guile common, in the more enlightened parts of the 
country, particularly the east and north, for them to partake 
of the holy communion together.” This admission, and from 
a Methodist, is good news. We were not aware that such 
Christian fellowship was socommon, We rejoice to hear it 
admitted by a differing brother. 

But the most remarkable reason of Messrs. Elliott and Ham- 
line, why Methodists should not commune with Unitarians, is 
the following: 7th. “ There are strong features of resemblance 
between Unitarians and the deepest corruption of another un- 
sound branch of Christianity.” And now our readers will be 
curious to know what this other “ unsound branch of Chris- 
tianity ’ may be. Why verily none other than Catholicism ! 
The writer here exhausts both ingenuity and illiberality. His 
ingenious attempts at originality in argument are only ex- 
ceeded by his gross misrepresentations and his narrow preju- 
dices. 

Let us here, before proceeding farther, make an observation 
for the benefit of those who attempt toaflix the name Socinian 
upon the body of Unitarian Christians. It is well known that 
we do not call ourselves followers of Socinus, nor of any 
teacher but Christ; but that on the contrary Socinus held 
doctrines from which we distinctly differ. The endeavour 
then to affix the name Socinian upon us, can originate only 
from a desire to make Unitarian Christians seem to be heretics 
—and heresy is an awful thing to many ears. It is therefore 
a species of unfairness against which we have a right to pro- 
test. 

But let us see these “ strong features of resemblance,” be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Catholic. 

The Catholic, says the editor, asserts that Unitarianism is 
the legitimate result of following the Protestant rule of rely- 
ing solely upon the Scriptures. And here indeed the Catholic 
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has hit upon the truth, and we agree with him. Rely solely 
upon the Scriptures, and we see not how anything but simple 
Unitarianism can be gathered from the divine records. But 
this assertion of the Catholic, the Methodist undertakes to re- 
fute, as follows: “ First, the Socinian [Unitarian] does not 
adopt the Protestant rule; nor can he with propriety be ranked 
at all among Protestants.” We deny, he says, the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, as the rule of faith, and thus we as- 
similate to the Catholic, who also denies the same and rests 
on tradition. Nothing is more false than the charge, or more 
fanciful than the alledged assimilation. Because the Unita- 
rian denies the infallibility of orthodox interpretation, he must 
deny the Scriptures! Because he cannot find there, certain 
dogmas of certain sects, he must take his place along with the 
passive slaves to Popes, councils, and tradition !—* Secondly, 
Catholics assert that the divinity of Christ cannot be proved 
from the testimony of Scripture ”—and, the Unitarian on 
this subject “ has a preformed creed—he has absolutely set- 
tled the thing beforehand, that these things cannot be.” This 
is the second point of agreement.—Thirdly, we agree, it is 
said, with the Catholic, in making Christ a mere creature— 
the Catholic in bringing up certain creatures to the rank and 
level of Christ—and the Unitarian in denying altogether his 
supreme divinity. We leave our readers to amuse themselves 
with this specimen of ingenuity.x—Fourthly, we agree with 
Catholics in taking great liberties with the word of God, and 
sin grievously in persisting in seeing interpolations, and marks 
of human mind in the records. We thought we were not the 
first among protestants who had committed this crime. If 
our memory serves us, we have read of a Luther stigmatizing 
the Epistle of James as “ an epistle of straw ”—or to come to 
more modern times, of the great body of learned Trinitarian 
commentators totally rejecting that gross interpolation in the 
first epistle of John, ch V. v. 7.—Fifthly, we have this remark- 
able instance of agreement with the Romish church, which 
the writer says “ may be called the nucleus of the two sys- 
tems.” “The authority which the Catholics set over the 
Scripture, is the church or tradition; that which Socinians 
[Unitarians] set over it is reason and conscience.” Wonderful 
approximation ! the Church and tradition bear sucha close re- 
semblance to reason and conscience. What discoveries may 
we not arrive at under the teachings of such intellects as these 
lights of the church? We pause and marvel where the re- 
semblance resides. 

But, to conclude our notice of this specimen of argument, 
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learnimg and liberality, of which, had we been so disposed 
we might have presented many ample extracts—we will 
transcribe the last paragraph, which will speak for itself. 
« Let the reader observe, that though there are strong features 
of resemblance between popery and NSocinianism, we do not 
speak of Papists and Socinians personally ; nor do we assert 
that the prevailing tendency of the two bodies is the same. 
In respect to literature and all the decencies of enlightened 
society, they are not behind their Protestant neighbours, 
They acknowledge no foreign power civil or religious ; they 
do not think it lawful to propagate their principles by force, 
or to punish men for heresy. 

“ Thus it appears that Unitarianism, which is fundamentally 
wrong, to an alarming extent symbolizes with Rome, who has 
built on the foundation so much of hay, wood, stubble, &c., 
as to endanger greatly the foundations themselves, and thus 
make the word of God of none eflect by their traditions. 

“It is proper to mention that we do not consign Unitarians 
to perdition. This is an act which is placed in the hands of 
God. But we must be permitted to say, that it is no breach 
of Christian charity to refuse on our part to commune sacra- 
mentally with them; or to prohibit them from communing 
with us. Were it not that our remarks would make this piece 
too long, we would extend it much farther. Let this suffice 
for the present.” 

And so say we; jam satis. If we were disposed to pursue 
the subject any further, we might attack as well as defend. 
We might show that this protestant infallibility has neither the 
merit nor consistency of that which the Catholic claims for his 
creed, having all the faults of papal infalibility, with infinitely 
more sad inconsistencies, and a worse spirit of intolerance and 
pride to back them. It is this spirit we would rebuke, and 
hold up to universal execration. For nothing can justify it. 
And whatever may be the errors of opinion which we deem 
mixed with the creeds of such theological dictators, they are 
not to be weighed in the scale, with this anti-christian temper 
which while it is defending themselves, is endeavouring to 
throw all odium upon those who differ from them in opinions. 

C. P. C. 
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INSCRIPTION ROCKS, 


FOUND IN THE STATES OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 


In a review of the great work on the Anti-Columbian his- 
tory of America, the “ Antiquitates Americane,” recently 
published under the auspices of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, we promised to take up, ina 
subsequent number of the Messenger, the subject of the In- 
scription Rocks in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, on which 
very important light had been thrown in the above work 
through the labors of the learned Danish Antiquaries, second- 
ed by the co-operation of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
These inscriptions, the Danish scholars decide to be Runic, 
and find in them evidence corroborative of the testimony of 
the old Icelandic Sagas to the Anti-Columbian visits of the 
Northmen to this continent. 

We have delayed taking up the subject for some time, with 
the hope of learning something of the character of the inscrip- 
tions known to exist on rocks on the banks of the Cumberland 
river in Kentucky ;* whether they are of the same class of 
characters as those on the Dighton rock—a fact, which a 
writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review, (No. xu. April, 
1838,) takes for granted, employing it as an argument against 
the claim of the Scandinavians to the latter. We haye not 
been able as yet to learn any thing very satisfactory on this 
point; though a friend, somewhat versed in Western antiqui- 
ties, who has visited the Cumberland rocks, and also examined 
the drawings of the Dighton inscription in the “ Antiqui- 
tates,” thinks there is little resemblance, and that the marks 
on the Cumberland rocks belong to the species of inscription 
known by the name of “the arrow-head writing.” We trust 
that the Kentucky Historical Society will take the earliest op- 
portunity to obtain a fac simile of the characters on the Cum- 
berland rocks, and transmit a copy to. the Royal Society at 
Copenhagen, now so successfully engaged in throwing light 
on the early history of America and its antiquities. Surely 
every similar association in this country should heartily co- 
operate with a society to which American geographical history 
has become so deeply indebted ; and which, as it numbers in 
its ranks probably the most learned antiquarian scholars in 








* Over one of these inscriptions there is said to be, in red paint, the figure of the sun and 
moon. The rock on which this is found is high and almost inaccessible. The characters are 
described by hunters as resembling “ Patridge tracks.” 
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Europe, would be able more than any other society to aid in 
penetrating the darkness which envelopes the early history of 
the American continent. The mounds and fortifications in 
our own State, and in many other of the Western States, and 
the Cyclopean ruins in Mexico and Central America, rivaling 
in massive grandeur and antiquity those of Egypt, present 
problems for solution, in which the philosopher and antiquary 
have as yet been able to advance scarcely beyond conjecture. 

The “ Dighton Writing-rock ” has for a long time attracted 
the attention of the curious, and of many learned and scien- 
tific societies at home and abroad; and till the recent discove- 
ries of the Danish society, the inscription has baffled all at- 
tempts to decipher its rude hieroglyphics. Several drawings, 
purporting to be copies of this inscription, were taken at an 
early date, by diflerent individuals, which, together with those 
more recently made, appear in the * Antiquitates.” These 
drawings were published in the transactions of several learned 
societies, and various conjectures were made as to their pur- 
port and origin. By some they were deemed Phenician 
characters, by others Ethiopic, and by some as the unmeaning 
scrawls of idle Indians. The first copy of the inscription, 
which we have seen, was made by the Rev. Mr. Danforth, in 
1680; the second by Cotton Mather, in 1712, found in vol. 
28th of the London Philosophical Transactions ; the third by 
the Rev. Isaac Greenwood, in 1730; the fourth by Mr. Ste- 
phen Sewell, in 1768; the fifth by James. Winthrop, in 1788, 
found in the Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. 2nd, 
part 2nd; and another by Dr. Baylies and Mr. Goodwin, in 
1790. Copies of the inscription were also taken by Mr. E. 
A. Kendall, in 1SO7, found in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy, vol. 3d, part Ist, and by Mr. Job Gardner, in 1812. 
All of these except the first three bear a streng resemblance 
to each other, and coincide tolerably well in the main points. 
Cotton Mather’s is totally unlike all the rest, and one would 
suppose that, instead of attempting to copy the characters on 
the rock, he had scrawled a jumble of helter-skelter marks at 
venture, merely to give him an opportunity to write learnedly 
about them and quote Latin and Greek. We wonder, that, 
in accordance with his theory of the first peopling of Amer- 
ica,—that the Devil, alarmed at the invention of printing and 
the startling effects of the Reformation, led out a colony of 
“miserable salvages ” from the old world, with the hope of 
establishing a dominion so remote that the “ silver trumpets of 
the gospel might never disturb it,’—had not suggested to the 
literati of Europe the idea that this rock probably recorded 
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some event connected with that expedition of his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, (who, the Danish literati will see, may yet contest the 
palm of discovery with the Northmen,) and that the strange 
characters were the work of Tartarian chisels. 

When the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities had re- 
solved to publish the Antiquitates Americana, they addressed 
circular letters to several learned societies and literary institu- 
tions in the United States, making inquiries on different points 
which might illustrate and correborate the accounts contained 
in the sagas of the discoveries of the Northmen on the coast 
of their “ Vineland,” already identified in the opinion of some 
eminent scholars with the coast of New England. ‘To these 
letters the Rhode Island Historical Society immediately re- 
sponded ; and a committee consisting of three eminent scholars 
and antiquarians, Messrs. Thomas H. Webb, Albert G. 
Greene, and John R. Bartlett, was appointed to reply to the 
inquiries of the Danish Society. They applied themselves to 
their task with a zeal and ability which reflects much honor 
on the Rhede Island Society, and which contributed much to 
aid the Royal Society in their important undertaking. Among 
other subjects of inquiry was the Dighton Writing-rock. Of 
this the committee above named, made, with great care, a 
new transcript; which,from our knowledge of the character of 
the gentlemen, for accuracy and love of historical truth, we 
should receive with the utmost confidence in the faithfulness 
of the delineation. A copy of this drawing, together with 
all others that could be obtained, was sent to the Danish So- 
ciety. 

This rock, in the language of the committee’s report, “ is 
situated about six and a half miles south of Taunton, on the 
east side of Taunton river, a few feet from the shore, and on 
the west side of Assonet Neck, in the town of Berkley, county 
of Bristol, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts; although 
probably from the fact of being generally visited from the op- 
posite side of the river, which is in Dighton, it has always 
been known by the name of the Dighton Writing-rock. It 
faces northwest toward the bed of the river, and is covered by 
the water two or three feet at the highest, and is left ten or 
twelve feet from it at the lowest tides; it is also completely 
immersed twice in twenty-four hours. The rock does not 
occur in situ, but shows indubitable evidence of having occu- 
pied the spot where it now rests, since the period of that great 
and extensive disruption, which was followed by the trans- 
portation of immense boulders to, and a deposite of them in, 
places at a vast distance from their original beds. It is a 
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mass of well characterized, fine grained gray wacke. Its true 
color, as exhibited by a fresh fracture, is a bluish gray. There 
is no rock in the immediate neighborhood that would at all 
answer as a substitute for the purpose, for which the one bear- 
ing the inscription was selected; as they are aggregates of 
the large conglomerate variety. Its face, measured at the 
base, is eleven feet and a half; and in height it is a little rising 
five feet. The upper surface forms with the horizon an in- 
clined plane of about sixty degrees. The whole of the face is 
covered, to within a few inches of the ground, with unknown 
hieroglyphics. There appears little or no method in the ar- 
rangement of them. ‘The lines are from half an inch to an 
inch in width; and in depth, sometimes one third of an inch, 
though generally very superficial. They were, inferring from 
the rounded elevations and intervening depressions, pecked in 
upon the rock, and not chiseled or smoothly cut out. The 
marks of human power and manual labor are indelibly stamped 
upon it. No one, who examines attentively the workmanship, 
will believe it to have been done by the Indians. Moreover, 
it is a well attested fact, that no where, throughout our wide 
spread domain, is a single instance of their recording or hav- 
ing recorded their deeds or history, on stone.”—Antig. Amer- 
ican. pp. 358-9. 

The inscription appears to consist of the figures of a shield 
and helmet, with those of two persons, and of part of a ship, 
and of several letters and numerals partly of the Runic form, 
with the representation of an animal with horns, and, in some 
copies of the drawings, of some fowl. In the deciphering 
aud interpretation of these Professor Rafn, the editor of the 
* Antiquitates,” was aided by the learned Finn Magnusen, 
already well known by his interpretations of two or three 
other celebrated Runic inscriptions. Both of these scholars 
are of opinion that the inscription was made by Thorfinn and 
his company to commemorate an event connected with their 
short sojourn in “ Vineland.” Besides the figures of part of 
a ship, two human beings, and a shield and helmet, Finn 
Magnusen detects an inscription, which he decides to be 
“CXXXI N. M. NAM OR,” which translated, is * 151 North 
Men, Our Possessions.” Our readers will recollect, by a 
reference to the former article in the Messenger, on the “ An- 
tiquitates, that Thorfinn’s expedition consisted of 160: which 
number was reduced to 151 by the departure of Thorhal] and 
eight others. It should also be observed that the Icelandic 
hundred was, or might be, composed of twelve decads; that is, 
it might be equal to 120. The figure of the shield is of a pe- 
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culiar form, and similar to those used by the ancient Scandina- 
vians, and even to this day by some of the Icelanders (* ut 
hodie quoque _Iselandis”,) the lower part of it resembling 
in shape the tail of a fish. This shield, with a helmet by the 
side of it inversed, Magnusen takes to be a sign of the peace- 
ful occupation of the country. This he considers still further 
confirmed by a rude figure of a cow, found in some of the 
drawings, immediately under the line of numerals (CX XX1,) 
in a recumbent posture, (“juvenca jacens sive quiescens.”) This 
emblem is said to be common in old Icelandic inscriptions. 

The figure of the fowl appears with the head elevated, 
which, if with Magnusen, we admit it to be a cock, may be 
taken for the act of crowing—another sign of domestic quiet. 

The part of the representation of a ship—admitting the in- 
terpretation thus far—is of course the bark in which Thorfinn 
set sail for the “ good Vineland.” The two human figures are 
conceived by the interpreter to represent Gudrida, the wife of 
Thorfinn, sitting on the shore, and holding in her hand a stake 
or stick, and her young son Snorre, born in America, sitting 
near her. 

After the letters NAM OR, Professor Rafn reads the word 
FINIS, and conjectures that the Icelandic character for TH 
has been destroyed by time before the OR, which, if restored, 
gives THOR FINIS, (Thorfinn.) 

Inscriptions are found on other rocks in the vicinity, as the 
“Portsmouth Rocks,” and the “ Tiverton Rocks ;” but the 
characters are few, and nearly obliterated by the action of the 
air and water upon them. Copies of these inscriptions, so far 
as legible, were sent by the Rhode Island Society to the Royal 
Society at Copenhagen. The characters have become now 
so far obliterated, and are so few and disconnected, as to af- 
ford but a feeble hint of the nature of the original inscriptions. 
The Danish antiquaries, however decided several of the marks 
to be Runic letters. 

The deciphering and interpretation of these inscriptions, and 
the establishing of the point that they are Runic, fixes beyond 
a doubt the shores of Massachusetts and Rhode Island as parts 
of the newly discovered land mentioned in the old Icelandic 
Sagas, recently published by the Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries. And it may help to establish the fact in the minds of 
our readers—those disposed at least to be severely incredulous, 
to learn that the Copenhagen antiquaries are not alone in the 
opinion they have expressed of the nature of the inscription 
on the Dighton Rock. In the periodical entitled “ Dansk 
Kunstblad,” published by the Society called “ Kunst-Fore- 
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ning,” (“ Art-Union,”) there appeared in No. 5, March 17th 
—a month before Professor Rafn published his important work 
—a criticism on the work called “ Antiquites Mexicaines,” 
wherein the Dighton Rock is given from the drawing of Ken. 
dall, mentioned above. Respecting this monument, the con- 
tributors of the article in question express themselves to this 
eflect: “ A rock found in Massachusetts, which is covered with 
numerous hieroglyphics and sundry characters of Runic ap- 
pearance, will, if correctly delineated, furnish to our antiqua- 
ries unlooked for elucidations of the olden time of America, 
and of its indisputable connexion with the old worid in times 
that are long since passed away.”* 

We are gratified to learn, that the Society at Copenhagen, 
to whom American scholars are so deeply obligated by the 
publication of the “ Antiquitates American,” encouraged by 
the interest in Northern antiquities awakened in other coun- 
tries as well as their own, have resolved to publish their 
Transactions and Researches concerning the earlier history of 
Europe and America, in two simultaneous periodical works, 
to be entitled “ Annals” and “ Memoirs.” The Memoirs will 
comprize contributions in English, French, and German, de- 
voted to such subjects as will be of more general interest to 
European and American scholars. ‘In English,’ for exainple, 
say the Society in their advertisement, ‘ there will be succes- 
sively inserted the result of the continued investigations and 
researches of the Society’s Committees on the Historical Mon- 
uments of Greenland, and on the Anti-Columbian history 
of America.’ The first number, which was expected to be 
ready in August last, will contain several contributions in 
English and French on the latter subject. L. B. 





* This fact and the following we have through the correspondence of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society. 


Duty.—The least, that can be demanded of the least fa- 
vored among you, is an earnest endeavour to walk in the light 
of your own knowledge; and not, as the mass of mankind, by 
laying hold of the skirts of customs. COLERIDGE. 





Politeness.—True politeness is not indebted solely to art or 
what is generally called good company, but it derives its pe- 
culiar charm from a higher original, and breathes and tastes 
of Heaven. ANON. 
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ANTI-NOMIANISM IN RELIGION AND ROMANCE. 


We are very apt, when we read of the errors of past ages, 
especially of the errors in religion to regard them with wonder 
and contempt, as if they had sprung up among a race of minds 
entirely different from our own, and as if we had not the same 
weaknesses, that led to these extravagances, and were not lia- 
ble to run into the same wrong. We forget, that although 
living in an advanced age, we too are men, and must in some 
measure share all the goods and ills of human nature. In 
hearing for instance of the extravagances of the Anti-nomians, 
or those, who deny the importance of good works, as accept- 
able in the sight of God, we are apt to listen to the account 
with a contemptuous smile at the absurdity of such notions 
and their utter opposition to the good sense of our times. It 
seems too absurd to be believed, that a large body of professed 
Christians has denied the need of good works in order to en- 
sure salvation, and that even as late as Cromwell’s time there 
were those, who, in expectation of Christ’s second coming, 
maintained, that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were suspended; and that the elect, guided by an internal 
principle, more perfect and divine, were superior to the beg- 
garly elements of justice and humanity. 

Now we really believe, that we, in this enlightened age, 
have run into an absurdity as greatas that. We do not mean 
mereiy to say, that many Orthodox people still hold to the 
Anti-nomian error, but that modern literature itself has be- 
come quite Anti-nomian in one of its most important move- 
ments, 

We say, that the modern school of sentimentalists has es- 
tablished an Anti-nomianism of their own, and claim as much 
for sentiments, as the old fashioned Calvinists claimed for 
faith. Rousseau, Byron, and Bulwer repeats, in this age of 
sentiment, the error, which Calvin and Amsdorf sanctioned in 
their age of faith. The modern sentimental hero is justified 
for any sin against good morals, if he only have generous 
feelings, just as the old fashioned Christian champion was be- 
lieved to be justified by faith, no matter what might be his 
works, 

This Anti-nomianism of romance has been broadly diffused 
throughout the literature of the age and has insinuated itself 
into society. The requisitions of common morality in many 
uarters are comparatively little regarded. Feelings are 
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looked to more than principles. Young men, beguiled by a 
parade of generous feeling, are enticed into scenes and prac- 
tices, that morality looks upon with horror. 

Now we deem it a good thing, that so many writers have 
shown the hollowness of the world’s outside morality, and 
have illustrated the excellence of a heart, glowing with gen- 
erous impulses. We are willing that Rousseau should seek to 
show, that a man may be an adulterer, and yet an estimable 
character, like his St. Preux. We are not sorry for the por- 
traitures of noble hearted robbers and murderers like Bulwer’s 
Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram. We believe, that such works 
have their mission in the world, and their work will not be 
utterly for evil. We believe they were needed as a reaction 
against the worlds hollow outside morality, just as the Anti- 
nomianism of many of the Reformers was a necessary reac- 
tion against the shallow work righteousness of the Romish 
Church. But the influence of these sentimentalists has done 
much harm and gone to extremes. 

As the Christian Church has needed a theologian, who 
should reconcile the doctrine of faith with that of works, so 
does the present literary world stand in need of one, who 
shall be the champion of the Union of sentiment and morality 
in literature—or of impulse and principle, enthusiasm and 
duty. Some may say, that Scott has proved such a champion 
in Romance and Wordsworth in Poetry. So they have 
proved in their way; Wordsworth especially has proved the 
minister of reconciliation between the beautiful and the good, 
sentiment and duty. Still we look for the coming of a greater, 
who shall infuse a truly Christian spirit into literature, unite a 
soul glowing with enthusiasm with a conscience guided by 
duty, and no longer allow the elements, which God hath so 
beautifully joined to be kept asunder. * s. 0. 





Trials.—Reason, analysing the ills of life, discovers, that 
the largest portion of them and those, by which we are most 
affected, are purely of a negative character, consisting entirely 
of privations; also, that the privations, which affect us, often 
have no other reality than that, which we are pleased to give 
them, or that, which artificial habits and unventional compari- 
sons have given them. DEGERANDO. 
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THE POET. 


He that would earn the Poet’s sacred name, 
Must write for future as for present ages ; 
Must learn to scorn the wreath of vulgar fame— 
Must bear to see cold critics o’er the pages 
His burning brain hath wrought, wreak wantonly 
Their dull and crabbed spite, or smiling mockery. 





He must not sad his heart that men will turn 
From the deep wealth Ais soul hath freely given— 
He must not marvel that their spirits burn 
With fire so dim and stranger-like to Heaven ; 
For He who hung the stars in loftiest sky 
Hath o’er all spirits set the Poet’s heart on high. 





Star-like and high—its task and glorious sphere 
[s to shine on in love and light unborrowed ; 
Yet looking down, to feel all nature dear, 
And where a soul hath deeply joyed or sorrowed, 
To gather to itself all images 
Of mind, heart, passion, and to breathe life through these. 





And in this life burning through all his words, 
And glancing back so strangely on man’s soul 
The image of himself—the Bard records 
The power which lifts all Nature, till the whole 
Swims in the spirit of beauty—and the breath 
Of earthly things is murmuring Life untouched by Death. 


Thus hovering earnest over every flower, 
And gathering all the nectar from its bosom, 
And e’en from grief’s dark, lone and bitter hour, 
Stealing a sweetness from the poison-blossom, 
He garners up the honey of his thought 
And yields unto the world whate’er his soul hath wrought. 


His is the task to clothe the dull, the common, 


In the rich garb of ever living youth, 
12 
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The Poet. 


And o’er the soul of child, or man, or womart, 
And o’er the countenance of common Truth, 
And o’er Creation’s face, to spread the light 
Of beauty, as it shines in God’s own glorious sight. 


He may not stoop to pander to the herd, 
Their fickle tastes and morbid appetites, 
He hath upon his lips a holy word, 
And he must heed not if it cheers or blights, 
So it be Truth, and the deep earnest fire 
Of no dull earthward thought, or any base desire. 


His path is through all Nature—like the sun— 
E’en through all worlds like a recording spirit ; 
And with all shapes and hues his heart is one ; 
And if a bird bat sing, his ear must hear it, 
And the coarse scentless flower is as a brother, 
And the green sod the gentle bosom of a mother- 


And these he loves—and with all these the heart 
Of frail Humanity——-which like a moaning harp 
Hung in the winds, from all but storms apart, 
Sobs, sighs, or shrieks ; and when the tempest sharp 
Sweeps the tense strings—a “‘ sweet sad music ” hears, 
Where others list no voice—nor heed the dashing tears. 


Who scorns the Poet’s art, deserves the scorn 
Which he would heap on other’s works. That man 
Knows not the sacred gift and calling, born 
Within the Poet’s soul when life began ; 
Knows not that he must speak, and not for fame, 
But that his heart would wither else beneath its flame. 


Time’s wreaths await him. Far in future ages, 
Twined in their amaranth beauty, they are shining ; 
And blessings rained upon the Poet’s pages, 
And tears from kindred hearts, not of repining, 
But of warm sympathy—with smiles of joy 
Brighten around the book, which time can ne’er destroy. 


c. P. C. 
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THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, AND THE BABES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


“The fathers of the Church,” said a friend of ours who is 
fond of paradoxes and fonder of truth ; “ Fathers indeed, babes 
rather let us call them, new born, just opening their eyes to 
the day. Yes!” continued he following out his figure, “the 
first Christians were babes, born out of darkness into marvel- 
lous light, all unable from weakness of vision and inexperience 
and the novelty of sensations to see clearly. Most strange ac- 
cordingly and contradictory were their views. The Church 
from the first was full of heresies. Christianity appeared ina 
time of all but universal anarchy, and scepticism, and of course 
of general immorality. Was such an age capable of receiving 
it in its purity as it came from its Teacher? And are the gues- 
ses and theories, and philosophies, and systems, of such an age 
to be our standards of truth? Why we even, in these latter 
days, 1800 years older though we are, are not entitled to be call- 
ed the Fathers of the Church. Our feeling towards the early 
Christian authors should be kind and respectful, for many of 
them were good, and for their times wise; but instead of the 
obedient reverence with which we honor experience, they de- 
serve the tolerance and sympathy with which we witness the 
first awkward attempts of childhood. For many centuries 
the chaos of opinions, the political commotions, the unsettled 
state of manners hindered men from receiving simple and just 
views of Christian Truth. And the triumphs of the Church, 
its power, yes, its very unity were hindrances in an after period. 
Christendom was in its cradle and its swaddling bands till the 
sixteenth century. The Reformation was a bursting of its 
nursery bonds; and that scepticism which has been the final 
result of the Protestant movement, a scepticism not yet ex- 
hausted or like to be for many years, is but the wilfulness and 
wildness of its boyhood. We are as yet but in the youth of 
Christianity. Net all have even now cast aside their creeds 
and formularies, which have so long served as wicker baskets to 
support their tottering steps. Happy are the few who have 
shook themselves free. They will develope faster to manhood 
—and in the ripeness of time our race shall grow up “ to the 
fullness of the stature of Christ.” The Age of the Fathers is 
hot yet; and we must look to the Future not the Past for the 
Christian Fathers.” 
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is not this thought worth dwelling upon? “Never yet was 
the clear head, without first the feeling heart ” has been said 
by a deep observer ; and in the spirit of the remark let us say 
—it is the Christian spirit which must interpret Christian 
truth. It seems certainly very plain that in proportion to his 
purity and warmth of heart will a man be fitted to appreciate 
the Gospel of Love. No one would question this. If in a 
large assembly the sermon on the mount should be read, its 
principles re § precepts would be most intelligible to those 
whose characters were most in accordance with them. They 
would fall dead on the ears of the selfish and coarse. So 
through our common experience of mankind do we find, that 
it is the pure in heart always who have deepest insight into 
the meaning of the word of life. They only who love can feel 
the sublimity of John’s saying “ God is Love.” Thus too with 
ourselves, who does not know that the depth of truth in the 
words of Jesus has opened to our view in proportion to our 
spiritual experience. It is the act of disinterestedness alone 
which explains to us “ He that shall lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.” Thus, in a word, we see it to be true of indi- 
viduals always, that he will but understand Christian doctrine 
who has most of Christian temper. 

Now if this is true of individuals, why is it less true of masses 
of individuals?’ Why may it notbe said, with equal truth, that 
the generation, and age will be wisest in Christian knowledge 
which is warmest in Christian Love? In other words it is only 
by the spirit which it awakens that Christianity can be under- 
stood. The people most Christian in temper, manners, prin- 
ciples, laws, will be the soundest in Christian doctrine. What 
light do these thoughts throw upon the past history, the pres- 
ent condition and the future prospects of the church? 

Ist. Judged by its spirit what past age has been so Chris- 
tian in its principles, laws, institutions and manners as to be 
entitled to great respect as an interpreter of Christian Truth? 
That individuals, and bodies of men have existed, truly pene- 
trated with the Christian spirit, let none deny. But who can 
resist the influences of their time? There is a certain climate, 
if we might use the figure, of every age, invigorating or enfee- 
bling, bronzing or bleaching those who breathe and feel its in- 
fluence. No man can escape the spirit of his time. His man- 
ners are affected by it and through them his mind; and his 
thoughts too are infused with the prevalent thoughts of his 
era. Take any Christian writer or Christian sect, and you 
may detect at once from the cast of their philosophy and their 
tone of sentiment, and their scheme of duty, the character of 
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the land and age which gave them birth. Again we ask then 
what age has been so Christian in spirit as to be entitled to 
speak with authority of Christian doctrine? Certainly not 
the earliest, with their tottering idolatries and wide spread 
licentiousness, their eastern fables and general scepticism, their 
foreign wars and social convulsions, and decay and misery. 
Certainly not the succeeding ages of barbarous ignorance and 
prostrate civilization, of priestly pomp, and monastic strict- 
ness, and popular superstition. Shall we look to the fierce 
contentions, the coarse revilings, the bloody wars, the bitter 
rivalries of the Reformation then! But we need not prolong 
these questionings. Is Christendom even yet Christian enough 
to measure the length and breadth of the doctrine of spiritual 
life? And yet how, as the world has advanced, and science 
and industry, and commerce and literature, and art have en- 
larged men’s minds, has the standard of character risen, and 
nobler plans of Reform presented themselves, and larger en- 
terprises of benevolence been attempted. Have not these 
changes in the temper of men already somewhat modified and 
purified their doctrines? Tenacious as is our nature of all 
that has once been reverenced, the faith of Christendom is es- 
sentially different now from what it has been, even where 
nominally and prefessedly the same. The Christian law of 
life and scheme of truth are perfectly in harmony with those 
of Nature; and in fact are these laws of Nature fully mani- 
fested. Every improvement which enlightens or refines man 
then is aiding the diffusion of the Christian spirit. 

But again and yet more Christianity has in all ages, even 
the darkest, infused its spirit into individuals. There have 
been in all sects and all times, some, whose simplicity and 
loveliness and heroism have shone out upon men with beams 
reflected from the sun of righteousness. And these have been 
the true preachers of the gospel. The Synods and convoca- 
tions—the bulls and creeds—the printed controversies and 
systems of doctrine—of all ages combined, are less persuasive 
than the life of one humble Christian. Thus though the lives 
of individuals, filled with the Christian spirit, has the gospel 
spread itself—and silently and quietly Christendom has been 
christianising. The present age, selfish and worldly as it is, 
is more Christian in spirit than any which has preceded it, 
and better able to appreciate therefore Christian truth. A 
Wise man will keep all that was good in his boyish convictions, 
while he casts away the incongruous errors and developes the 
truths to consistency and completeness. A wise age will use 
the discoveries of the younger ages of the world while cor- 
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recting and unfolding them. Shall the Christian world forever 
be in its infancy’ Priest and people may wish it, but provi- 
dence will not permit. Man must learn. The errors of the 
“ Babes of the Church” cannot but be outgrown. 

2d. “ The age of the Fathers of the Church is not yet.” 
How may its coming be hastened? Undoubtedly the convic- 
tions of the intellect exert a certain influence upon the char- 
acter. It is not unimportant therefore what our doctrines 
may be. Most important certainly it is, that one should be 
true to his own mind unbiassed and untrammelled, and attain 
the highest and broadest view of truth in his power. Con- 
troversies and discussions are then as useful as they are un- 
avoidable. Only Jet men learn by heart the maxim of a wise 
man, * the first requisite of a Controversialist is Love.’’ 

The controversies in the Christian world, which now and 
always are going on,do good then first so far as they are candid 
and kind. They are the debatings of a young man with himself 
in the process of forming his manly principles. Woe to the 
vacant head, which never compares its old convictions with 
its new surmises; for in that man the heart is dead. But as 
a man grows more by action than by thought, more by in- 
stincts followed out into deeds and then reflected upon, than 
by instincts anticipated ; so is it true, that the Christian body 
grows more and more Christian by its conduct, rather than by 
its creeds. The acts of the Christians of Great Britain on 
the subject of Slavery have done more to christianise the 
world, than all the bulky folios and bodies of divinity of the 
Establishment and Dissenters. And the faithful lives of good 
men, striving to grow up “to the liberty of the children of 
God ”—in their several spheres of duty, enjoyment, and trial, 
are doing more still than all associated efforts of benevolence, 
to unfold the meaning of God’s law. Christian men alone 
make a Christian world; and when the unwritten word of 
life shines forth in the deeds and tones and looks of men, we 
shall know by inward insight the fullness of truth in the Word 
that is written. The full grown man, wise in experience 
gains unity of head and heart; and forgets the doubts and 
difficulties of his youth. And thus when the Christian spirit 
and conduct are perfect, will controversies, and creeds, and 
sects, and schisms, be left behind us, and then will come the 
“ Age of the Fathers of the church.” c—g. 
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PARABLES. 
1—THE RIVER OF DEATH. 


One morning before day, when the heavens and the earth 
were shrouded in blackness, and even the stars were hidden 
by clouds, the Interpreter led me forth to look upon the Life of 
things. And our path was rough and intricate and narrow, 
and now choked and overgrown with briers, and now crossed 
by pools and streams, and now climbing steep rocks, and now 
skirting fearful precipices. But we came at length to the 
banks of a broad, black, deep river. And as I gazed into it 
and across it, there seemed to be no bottom and no opposite 
shore. And the current was strong and rapid, and over the 
hoarse, sullen rushing of the black waters hung the spectre- 
like mists, and all around and above stretched the dead un- 
fathomable night. And it was told me that this was the River 
of Death, and that soon I must come hither and plunge in and 
cross into the unseen country beyond. And my heart sank 
within me, and despair seized me with a death-shudder—and 
I turned to the Interpreter and said: “ Where is that unseen 
country !—for mine eyes behold itnot.” And he said, “ Wait 
till the morning breaks.” And as I stood and gazed into the 
black rushing waves, and into the starless night around me, 
my heart longed for the light that must show me that far 
country upon the other shore. Then, soon, when I had al- 
most grown weary and drowsy with watching, a faint light, 
like the first glimmer of thought, overspread the heavens,— 
but still all was dark. But gradually from the East there 
came grey streaks which soon became tinged with the first 
waking blushes of the morning-red—and the clouds began to 
part and scatter slowly like forms in a dream. Then day be- 
gan; but the mists still hung on the River. Then there arose 
far over the waters, the wild singing of the birds of Eden, in 
one full burst of joy and lightness, and I knew that the other 
shore was there. And at last the sky brightened and brighten- 
ed, till up sprang the Sun in his glory. And the mists spread 
their white wings and wreathed up into the all-receiving Blue, 
and then green, beautiful, spangled with dew, and clad in rosy 
light, and musical with seraph voices, gleamed up above the 
sullen waters, that happy Shore. And J felt that now I should 
not fear to plunge into the stream, so I might bide forever in 
that Land of the blessed. And I turned aside, giving thanks for 
the heavenly Light which maketh Death itself to be Life. 





OG The Fountain in the Desert. 

























[.—THE FOUNTAIN IN THE DESERT. 


One day the Interpreter led me forth into a Desert. And 
there was nothing there but desolation. A wide boundless 
horizon of burning sand stretched around me, and the lurid 
clare of the desert-tempest’s fiery eye, was there, and the hot 
flapping of his red dusky wings. There was no footprint—no 
voice of man or beast. All was lonely and sad as the land of 
fever-dreams to the tossing sick man. And for miles we jour- 
nied on, and my heart was sad and my feet weary. But sud- 
denly, he showed me afar off, a green spot, like a cloud hang- 
ing in space. And as we drew near to it, we saw that it was 
an Oasis—a fresh green island in the midst of the desert. 
And we soon discovered a little fountain in the midst of it, 
And around it, palm trees and roses were growing, and green 
grass springing and birds warbling—and I saw that this foun- 
tain was the centre and source of this spot of verdure, and 
knew that while the waters were there, there also would be 
the green Oasis, which would still keep spreading and growing 
beautiful. 

And the Interpreter said, “ Seest thou why these things are 
so?” And J could not tell. And he said, “This Fountain in 
the Desert is a symbol to tell thee what the Heart of man is. 
Look into thy soul—look into the souls of thy brethren. Were 
there no heart there, how desolate, how profitless, how desert- 
like were thy being! Wonderful is that inner spring, for God 
hath set it in thee, as a Fountain of miracles, and it is the cen- 
tre of thy life, of thy world, without which life and the world 
were a great and terrible desert. The Heart maketh the 
World. All life, intellectual and spiritual beginneth there. 
Soon as its pure gushings rise to the light, the verdure begins. 
As it flows on, the green grass, the bright and scented flowers, 
the tall majestic trees cluster around its brim. Wider and 
still wider the soil and the freshness extend, till a charmed 
isle of fairy beauty is around thee, and the hot winds of the 
wilderness beyond thee shall not blow upon thee—and the 
Paradise of truth, virtue, happiness, shall bloom for thee eter- 
nally wherever thou art.” ' 

“ Keep thy Heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of Life.” 
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IlIl.—THE THREE MOUNTAINS. 


The soul ere it be regenerated must behold three visions. It 
mustdo more. These visions must grow into it, and become 
a part of it. 

And the three visions are three mountains, far in the Morn- 

ing-land, where the Son of God hath walked and taught and 
suffered. And the Christian must go up with Jesus into these 
mountains, apart from the world, ere his soul can be wholly 
nurified. 
' First, he must go with Jesus into the Mount of Instruction. 
To him, as to the early disciples, the sermon on the Mount 
must be preached. As the dew upon the flower, so must the 
word of life from the lips of Jesus fall into his soul, and there 
must it abide, and become a part of its life—nay its very life 
itself. He must sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him who 
speaketh with authority. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

After he has heard the word of life in the first mountain, 
he must ascend, with Jesus, the second. This is the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The teacher must appear as an angel. His 
face must shine as the sun, and his garment become white like 
the light. The disciple must see beneath the dull letter of the 
word, into its beautiful and living spirit. Ashe meditates, as 
he works, religion must be transfigured to his eyes, and a 
radiance as of Heaven shine through it with all loveliness. 
The light of the knowledge of the glory of God must shine in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

And after he has come down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and religion has been felt to be Truth and Beauty, the 
Christian must be prepared to ascend with Jesus the Mount of 
Crucifixion. It may not be to die with him, but it must be to 
renounce—to be tempted and tried with him. He must wear 
the crown of thorns before he may receive the crown of life. 
He must learn to be strong, self-denying, active, resigned. 
Religion must be to him something more than a sermon, and 
a dream of Beauty. The Soul’s Calvary is the Soul’s gate to 
Heaven. Let not the hard duties and trials of life drive thee 
back from this Mountain. From its summit, there is but a 
- from the Christian’s life to the Christian’s endless Immor- 
tality, Cc. P. C. 
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The Hows. 


THE HOURS. 


The Hours are viewless Angels 


That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless Angel-Hours. 


The poison or the nectar 

The heart’s deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift 

And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of joyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away— 

Their mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we spend each minute 
That God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before His throne— 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


These bee-like Hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ;— 

We only feel, too oft, when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 
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So teach me, Heavenly Father, 
Te meet each flying Hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower! 


So when Death brings its shadows, 
The Hours that linger last 
Shall bear my hopes on Angel wings, 
Unfettered by the Past. Cc. P. C. 





WESTERN CHRONOLOGY. 


The ensuing Corrections and Supplement to Western Chronology, 
published by the writer, at Frankfort, 1837, may be useful to future 
inquirers into the History of the Western country. If the Editor 
of the Western Messenger concurs in this opinion, he can publish 
the following matter. Respectfully, Mann Bort er. 


CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENT TO BUTLER’S WESTERN CHRONOLOGY. 
SPANISH ERA. 


1696. Spain established a fort at Pensacola. 9, Raynal, 
quoted ina memoir by Mr. Jefferson, found in the 
papers of the late Wm. Dunbar, Esq., of Natchez, 
Miss. 

1715. The Spanish settlements at the Assinais and Adais, es- 
tablished, seven or ten leagues from Natchitoches— 
Du Pratz, 9,13, 14, 278., as above. 

1719. Pensacola taken by the French; retaken by the Span- 
iards, and again taken by the French—Du Pratz, 189 
—2. Dumont, 9,191, 195; but restored to Spain by 
the Peace of 1719. The Perdido was then consider- 
ed the boundary between Florida and Louisiana. 

1762, Nov. 3d. France ceded Louisiana as she held it, to 
Spain as a fund of compensation for conquests made 
upon her by Great Britain, particularly in Cuba. 

1763, Feb. 10th. France ceded, by art. 7th, to Great Britain 
“the river and fort of the Mobile and everything on 
the left side of the Mississippi, which she possesses or 
ought to possess, except the town of New Orleans, 
and the island in which it is situated.” Laws Relating 
to Public Lands, U. S. vol. 2, p. 258. By art. 20, 
Spain ceded to Great Britain all she possessed East or 
Southeast of the Mississippi. 
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1766. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iberville built by the 
British. 1 Martin’s Louisiana, p. 356. 

1778, June. Spanish troops took fort at Manshac. Dunbar’s 
Journal. 

1779, Sept. 7th. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iberville, sur- 
rendered by the British to the Spaniards. Idem. 

2Qist. The fort at Baton Rouge surrendered by Col. Dickson 
to the Spanish troops, under Gov. Galvez; including 
in the capitulation Fort Paumure at - Natchez, a Fort 
on Amite river, and another on Thompson’s Creek. 
Martin’s Louisiana, vol. 2, p. 51. 

1781, April 29th. The American settlers under Col. Hutchins, 
Winfrey, Bloomart, Bingaman and the Alston’s in the 
Natchez District, attacked and expelled the Spaniards 
from Fort Paumure at Natchez; but hearing, soon 
afterwards, of the failure of the British arms at Pen- 
sacola, submitted again to the Spanish government. 
See Western Messenger, No. 7, page idem, ante—and 
Calvin Smith’s papers. 

May 9th. Pensacola surrendered by General Campbell and 
Gov. Chester, to Gov. Galvez in the Spanish service ; 
which terminated the British dominion in Florida, in- 
cluding the present State of Mississippi to the Yazoo 
river, in the North. Idem, ante p. 63. 

1800, Oct. 1. Treaty of St. Idefenso by which Spain “ re- 
troceded to France the colony or province of Louisi- 
ana with the same extent: Ist. That it now has in the 
hands of Spain; 2d. That it had when France pos- 
sessed it; dd. As it ought to be, after the treaties 
passed subsequently between Spain and other powers.” 
Laws U.S. 

1803, Nov. 30. France received Louisiana from Spain as 
stipulated by the Treaty of St. Ildefenso, which ter- 
minated the Spanish government over Louisiana on 
the right, or east bank of the Mississippi. Idem 
ante. 

1812, April 14. West Florida from Lake Pontchartrain to 
the western mouth of Pearl river and South of 31° N. 
attached by act of Congress to the State of Louisiana. 
Idem, ante. 

May 14. Thé residue of West Florida lying West of the 
Perdido annexed, by the same authority to the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. Idem, ante. 

Sea precisely.| Revolt of Spanish subjects at Baton 

ouge, 
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1819, Feb. 22d. Treaty of Washington ceded the Floridas 


1679. 


1680. 


to the U. S. and established the boundaries of Louisi- 
ana on the West by the Sabine as far as 32° N.; then 
due North to Red River and along it to the 100° West 
from London and 23° West from Washington, to the 
sources of the Arkansas due North to the “42°, North, 
thence due West to the Pacific Ocean. ales of the 
United States. . 


FRENCH ERA. 


La Salle builds a Fort at the mouth of the Miami 
River. Nouvelle Decouverte 171 ; and Sonti, as quoted 
by Mr. Jefferson, says, that the same explorer built 
Fort Pradhomme in the Chickasaw country, 60 leazues 
below the Odio River, 155. 

The Chevalier Tonti, a companion of La Salle, built 
Fort Crevecoeur, on the River Jlinows. Hennepin 
Nouvelle Decouverte, 223. 


1685, July. Tonti built a house on the Arkansas and left ten 


1715. 


1718. 


1719. 


men in it. This became a permanent settlement. 
Joulet 151, Tonti 225, 2, Dumont, 68. 

France established Natchitoches, on Red River and 
built a fort, 2, Dumont, 65. It was 65 leagues above 
the mouth of the river. 

Fort Rosalie at Natchez built; 2, Dumont, 59. It was 
afterwards called by the British and Spaniards Fort 
Paumure, and sometimes Fort Carlos, by the. latter. 
Its ruins are still visible (1838) just below the present 
citv of Natchez; though a large portion has fallen 
with the subsiding of the river bank. Old and New 
Biloxi settled ; 2 Dumont 34, 42 and 43. A cargo of 
negroes arrived at Old Biloxi. 

New Orleans is \aid off thirty leagues from the mouth 
of the Mississippi; some French settlers from Canada 
had already settled here and the seat of government 
is fixed here. 2, Dumont, 47. 

A Fort on the Missouri was built and garrisoned. Idem. 
47. It was called Fort Orleans. Jettrey 39. 

Dela Harpe and Dumont with twenty-two men as- 
cended the Arkansas; they mention the Salt Springs, 
marble minerals, &c., 2, Dumont 57. 


1729, Nov. Massacre of the French at Natchez by the Nat- 





chez Indians. Martin’s Louisiana, p. 247. 


- 
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AMERICAN ERA. 


1751, Feb. and Nov. Christopher Gist, sent by the Ohio Com- 
pany, to explore the country down the Ohio; he de- 
scended to the Fails, now the seat of Louisville, Ky., 
explored the country on the Miami, not Scioto, as erro: 
neously stated by the writer in Western Chronology, 
(supposed to be the greater river of that name) and as- 
cended 150 miles up the stream to a town of the Twig- 
twees,or Ottawas, on the north bank. The town consist- 
ed of four hundred inhabitants. Papers of Col. Mercer 
quoted in the Washington Writings, vol. 11, pp. 37, 
A80, article, Ohio Company. The above correction is 
due to an admirable article on Ohio, in the North 
American, for July, 1838. 

1770. Wheeling, on the Ohio, in Virginia, founded by the 
Zanes. 

1787, April 7th. Marietta, in Ohio, which had been selected 
by General Samuel Holden Parsons, settled by forty- 
seven emigrants from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Idem. 

1788, Dec. 28, or 1789, Jan. Cincinnati, Ohio, settled either 
by Wm. M’Millan, or by Messrs. Patterson and Lud- 
low, according to various evidence quoted in the 
North American as above. 








It is very certain that it is the effect of conversation with 
the beauty of the soul, to beget a desire and need to impart to 
others the same knowledge and love. If utterance is denied, 
the thought lies like a burden on the man. Always the seer 
isasayer. Somehow his dream is told. Somehow he pub- 
lishes it with solemn joy. Sometimes with pencil on canvass; 

) sometimes with chisel on stone; sometimes with towers and 
) aisles of granite, his soul’s worship is builded; sometimes in 
| anthems of indefinite music; but clearest and most perma- 
; nent, in words. EMERSON. 
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FALLING LEAVES 
l 


A hazy softness o’er the hills is floating 

‘This autumn morning, and the air is still ; 

Unmelted yet the frostwork’s silvery coating 

In tufted grasses on the shady hill ;— 

The spiders glistening thread sails slow along, 

And birds on glittering wings glide by without a song. 
2 

When last my steps the silent woods were ranging, 

Dark greenness canopied the grassy way ; 

But now their summer glory fast is changing, 

Through the thin foliage streams the glaring ray ; 

From gold and crimson branches all around 

Bustle the falling leaves, in circles, to the ground. 


3 


These trees, so lately green, their boughs arraying 
With transient brightness, ere their near decline, 
Are mournful types of loveliness decaying ;— 
Meek in its beauty, while the spirits pine. 

The wan cheek glowing with a hectic bloom, 

As sweet with angel smilings sinks it to the tomb. 


4 


But in this age of threat’ning agitations, 

Of changing manners, and of trampled laws, 

Of tottering thrones, and crumbling fanes,—where nations 
Sharpen the secret steel for civii wars ;— 

These leaves, so sere and withered, dropping say, 
Tribunals, crowns, creeds, customs also pass away. 


5 


Ay! human honors fade, however splendid, 

As fades the foliage at the touch of frost ; 

By grateful memories no more attended, 

Their glory, majesty and power are lost ; 
Gracefullest rites of loyal reverence fled, 

They follow their lost founders to the buried dead. 
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6 
Mourn we, uncomforted, the falling season 
Of all that noble hearts have loved with awe ? 
Shall infant man, with inexperienced reason, 
(Juestion old Nature’s universal law ? 
‘The opening burr and dropping nut spread wide 
W oods that shall greenly wave. No seed of good has died. 


7 


No act heroic, word of truth, pure feeling, 

But clothes itself with beauteous forms, in time ; 
‘Through prosperous realms and happy homes revealing 
Its heavenly birth, and destiny sublime. 

Strife’s wintry hours are desolate and drear, 

But peace with buds of joy and blessedness draws near. 


8 


When by the sudden summer gust are riven 

The vigorous trunks, and the green tops are torn ;— 
When by the lawless mob, in frenzy driven, 

A people’s peace is blasted, we may mourn. 

But when the buds push off the leaf,—when men, 

Fitted for freedom, burst their bonds ; Oh mourn not then! 


9 


Happy the clime! where tender shoots appearing 
Brighten the autumn shades with tints of spring ; 
Happy the land! his brother no man fearing, 

Where peaceful changes fuller freedom bring. 

Eden’s lost bloom shall smile in hearts of love, 

When the blest Sun of Righteousness shines bright above. 


c—g. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATCHEZ. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


This season witnessed a calamity, which rarely attended 
the white settlements in Natchez; it was the massacre of a 
party of whites, thirty in number, on the Big Black, by some 
Indians. These ferocious inroads of savage warfare, which 
stain our frontier story so deeply with blood, were happily 
more uncommon in the southwest, at the period of our re- 
marks, and even subsequently, than on any other portion of 
our borders. The ee 1782 was rendered particularly miser- 
able, by the general failure of the crops; there was, moreover, 
a dreadful hydrophobia, which prevailed among the Foxes, al- 
most to their extirpation. Many cattle bitten by them died ; 
but fortunately no human beings among the whites ; although 
some Indians were said to have petidhad by this most agonizing 
phrenzy. The spring of 1783 brought Col. James Green,* an 
emigrant from Tennessee. This gentleman had a short en- 

gement with the Indians, at the Suck, in the Tennessee 
river; but gallantly repelled them with his swivels. The 
scarcity of grain in the Natchez, compelled Col. Green 
to procure supplies for his family from the French planters on 
the river coast. This gentleman had the misforture to render 
himself odious to the Spanish government, by acting as a com- 
missioner for the State of Georgia, to demand the delivery of 
that portion of her chartered and treaty limits lying north of 
the 31st degree of north latitude. Such a bold part for a 
Spanish subject, or at least a resident under the Spanish gov- 
ernment, excited unappeasable suspicion ; which only waited 
for the first decent pretext, to wreak vengeance on the Amer- 
ican spirit of Col. Green. The demand of Georgia was, as 
might reasonably be expected, laughed at by the Spaniards 
though civilly declined. Georgia has, at all times, been too 
distinguished by flaming pretensions and acts of singular, if 
not tyranical temerity. Her daring commissioner was confined 
by the Spanish government, and shortly after died. 

Some time in 1782 the first two flat boats, loaded with flour, 
and owned by persons of the name of Tomlinson and Hyzen, 





Father to Mrs. Matilda Carpenter, of Port Gibson, and grandfather to Abram A. Green, 
Esq., of Grand Gulf, Miss. 
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arrived from the upper waters, at Natchez. The cargo con- 
sisting of 800 or 1000 barrels, was all bought by the govern- 
ment at $40 per barrel. 

The monotony of provincial existence was now broken by 
the amusement of horse racing, introduced by the Tennes- 
seeans into the District. These races were run, or in jocky 
phrase came off at St. Catharine’s Creek, in the neighborhood 
of Natchez. So keen was the passion for the sport, that 
females, as well as males, attended these backwoods or scrub 
races, quite as eagerly as the fashionables of more refined 
times, parade on the course to witness the feats of Arabian 
fleetness. Nor was the suspicion absent, that the retail of 
spiritous liquors, at these races, was participated in by the 
Spanish commandant. The military guard always attended 
these tempting scenes of public enjoyment, for the provident 
purpose of committing any disturbers of the peace of his 
Catholic Majesty, to the calaboose. Matters went on smoothly 
with an idle people ; they had no motive to work beyond the 
easy supply of immediate necessaries. When these were ob- 
tained by the light labor necessary, in a fruitful soil and a 
genial climate, what but lethargy or violence was to be ex- 
pected in an energetic people of high capacity, hoodwinked 
and obstructed by an arbitrary, jealous and anti-commercial 
government! Americans of the present day, “ who are so 
much used to the free untrammelled exertion of all the ener- 
gies which God has so bountifully given them, cannot well im- 
agine, how luxuriant soils, beneficent climates, the facilities of 
the ocean and of rivers second but to the ocean, can all be 
lavished upon man, without his improving them. Yet such is 
the melancholy fact which has attended all the colonies planted 
on this continent by the Europeans, except our British ances- 
tors.”* Indeed these colonies were not altogether free from 
the mischief of metropolitan interference, though so much 
more so, than the colonial establishments of the neighboring 
powers. “Monopoly of trade, the curse of over-government, 
and the arbitrary authority of any adventurer “clothed in a 
little brief authority,” have thwarted the bounty of God, and 
kept a country a desert, which Divine Goodness had capaci- 
tated for an Eden.” Such was the languishing condition of 
the Natchez, under the lazy, unenterprizing and arbitrary 
Spaniards. Thus, if a man got involved in a lawsuit, the 
weaker and poorer party was almost certain to be defeated. 
At least the administration of justice, rapid as it was, and 





* Oration on Independence, July 4th, 1837, delivered at Port Gibson; Frankfort, Ky. 
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destitute of all owr “laws delay,” was violently suspected by 
the people. Presents and entertainments to the powerful 
officers of government, left but feeble confidence of justice, in 
the minds of the poor and the humble. Nor is there a more 
blighting state of government, than that in which justice be- 
tween man and man; between rich and poor; between weak 
and powerful is without certainty and confidence. There is 
no more abundant source of bad blood and bitter passions, 
than the heart-burnings produced by such an exasperating 
state of things. The dastardly spirit of even slaves is disturbed 
by injustice; it reaches the hearts of the otherwise callous. 
What then must have been the feelings of the American set- 
tlers under Spanish justice? Not that our people are to be 
considered as a very orderly and subordinate one, even under 
their own free and light system of government; but how 
much less so, under a rule of iron? Violators of the police 
or of the higher law, were constantly provoked, or imagined 
themselves so, to flee to the States or the Indians, rather than 
abide the suspected administration of Spanish Jaw. 

The year 1783 began to be distinguished by a more active 
industry among the people. This was produced by a demand 
for tobacco on the part of the Spanish government. A com- 
mercial market brought its accompaniment—flocks of mer- 
chants and mechanics. Where a demand for man’s labor pre- 
sents itself, whether on the mountain top or the subterranean 
mine; in sickness or danger; there man will followit. It has 
been the story of the human race in all ages of its existence. 

The next year (1784,) Stephen Minor,* (mentioned on a for- 
mer occasion in this sketch and now advanced to the rank of Ma- 
jor,) was sent to Natchez. The command of this distinguished 
oflicer was endeared to his countrymen by his readiness to aid 
the Americans, in their too frequent difficulties with the Span- 
ish government. Had a riot been produced in a drunken 
frolic, had a Spanish soldier been insulted, possibly unceremo- 
niously knocked down by one of our violent countrymen, Ma- 
jor Minor must be sent for. Major Minor could get the of- 
fender out of the dreadful calabooze. Many were the poor 
fellows saved from’ month’s close and sickening imprisonment 
by the friendly sympathy of this gentleman who never better 
deserved the high confidence he enjoyed with the Spanish gov- 
ernment, than in ameliorating its rigid police in its operating 
upon the irregularities of our bold and boisterous countrymen. 
Hundreds thus relieved, blessed, says Smith, the name of 








* Husband to the eiees Minor, and father to Wim. J. Minor, President of the Agricultural 
Bank of Natchez. 
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Minor. Natchez was almost the only pointwhere the distant 
woodman of Kentucky and Tennessee after the toils of 
a thousand mile’s perilous navigation, in frail and in artificial 
flat-boats, found a market for the produce of their hard labors. 
Pent up for weeks after weeks, in their unwieldy craft, on the 
constant look out for Indian attacks, at the period of our no- 
tice, or some other of the formidable dangers of the river, en- 
during a thousand nameless privations and hardships, what 
wonder that the weary boatman should too freely indulge in 
some relaxation, at the termination of his worst dangers! 
Such was the state of things which for so many vears ren- 
dered the western boatmen, at other places besides Natchez, a 
violent and disorderly class of men, They are a class of in- 
terior seamen or soldiers, just liberated from duty. At New 
Orleans, for many years, Kentucky was synonymous with riot 
and battle. 

The vigorous cultivation of tobacco now intreduced many 
settlers; and the products of their labor freely commanded 
foreign merchandise and negroes. But the jealousy of the 
Spanish government now began to take fire, at the free emi- 
gration from the western parts of the United States, encour- 
aged by this prosperity. Some of these emigrants from Ten- 
nessee were refused permission to remain in the country, al- 
though they had relations already there. The-most that could 
be obtained from this paternal government, even with offers 
of security for good behaviour of the emigrants, was, permis- 
sion to apply to the Governor at New Orleans. In one in- 
stance, a man by the name of Case, took his nephew, a late 
emigrant, through the wilderness from Natchez to Baton 
Rouge. It was the first time the attempt had been made by 
a white man. Having arrived at Baton Rouge, Case left his 
relation to prosecute the plain route, along the river bank, to 
New Orleans; while he himself returned home, marking the 
way, or blazing it, as the woodsmen call it, through the wil- 
derness, for his nephew to follow. This circumstance of dis- 
covering a new road to the capital, is said to have had great 
influence with the Governor, in permitting its traveller to re- 
main in the country. The uncle afterwards received a $100 
or $150 for opening the route, which was then much travelled. 
One is forcibly reminded of the policy of the Spanish jealousy, 
by the late seizure of Texas by American emigrants. Some 
years after this time elapsed, without presenting any thing to 
attract the notice of our curious chronicler. In 1787, Gov- 


ernor Gayoso was appointed governor of the Natchez. This 
gentleman may be familiar to Western readers as the same 
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officer, who, in 1795, was appointed by Gov. Carondelet to ne- 
gociate a commercial agreement with Judge Sebastian, of 
Kentucky, for the exclusive benefit of Kentucky trade. (See 
Butler’s Kentucky, p. 245.) To this officer is owing the es- 
tablishment of the present city of Natchez, above the hill. He 
purchased the ground of Major Minor, in 1788, for the use of 
the King of Spain and his subjects, at $2000.* This is the 
commencement, of what may be very properly termed, Amer- 
ican Natchez; in contradiction to the obscurer tenements, too 
notoriously known as Natchez under the hill. It were vain to 
expatiate on this noble and beautiful city of the mountain 
bluffs of the Mississippi ; the beauties of its commanding’situ- 
ation must be visited to be appreciated. Under the beneficent 
dominion of our great republic, in the middle of the great cot- 
ton region of the United States, and on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippl river, what destiny is too brilliant for this capital of 
the south? Yet with all profuse promise of the present times, 
it was long before Natchez enjoyed a brick chimney ; wood, 
as throughout the early times of western history, was the per- 
ishable and dangerous substitute. The Spanish geyernment 
did at length erect a hospital for the use of the troops and a 
chapel for the Roman Catholic worship, near the centre of the 
city.t There was likewise a fort built below the hill, now 
however engulfed in the river, which has made such a pro- 
digious encroachment on the Natchez side and even on its 
mountain banks. Notwithstanding the bigotry of the Spanish 
government, notorious even in Catholic Europe, protestant 
ministers of the gospel were occasionally permitted to preach. 
Mr. Smith recalled an Episcopal minister, who enjoyed this 
privilege; and it may be recollected, that a Baptist one 
figured in the insurrection against the Spaniards. 

The introduction of Kentucky tobacco into New Orleans, 
in consequence of an agreement for that purpose between 
Gov Miro and Gen James Wilkinson began to be felt as an 
interference in the limited market of the province. This con- 
tract which was entered into for the joint benefit of both par- 
ties,t forms the nucleus of various surmises and intrigues in 
the history of Kentucky, and in the life of Gen. Wilkinson. 
It was a fruitful source of vexation, if not of injustice to the 
latter officer. Many frauds were however alleged against 
the Natchez planters in the preparation of their tobacco for 





me Sock is the information of Christopher Miller, an ancient and respectable resident of 
+ To be enlarged by inquiries on the shot. 
 Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. Appendix 1. Deposition of Oliver Pollock. 
§ See Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. 2d, 112, 116, and Butler’s Kentucky, 160. 
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market. Even blocks of wood covered with tobacco leaves, 
and suckers were said to have been sold as merchantable to. 
bacco. The inspection at New-Orleans was so lax or corrupt, 
that scarcely a carrat of tobacco was refused. This commer. 
cial interference of a distant portion of a foreign confederacy 
with the infant trade of the Natchez, must have been betweeg 
1758 and 1789. It is the 8th of Aug. 1788, that Gov. Miro’s 
permit to Gen. Wilkinson is dated, at New Orleans,* for in. 
troducing “ the productions ” of Kentucky into that port.” 


THREE VIEWS OF DEMOCRACY; 
SISMONDI-HEEREN—DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


The stormy enthusiasm of the modern struggle for liberty 
has subsided, and all thinking men are now able and willing 
to view results calmly, and calmly to ask what will and 
what ‘ete. be the movements of the nations towards demo- 
cratic institutions. This is the great question of the age. Our 
people are agitating it—politicians are debating it—philoso- 
phers are meditating upon it. Throughout the civilized world 
there are but two parties, who are becoming more and more 
aware of their antagonism. In politics and religion, in litera- 
ture and society, all parties are merging into the two great 
parties of conservatives and reformers, and every day throws 
greater interest upon the question at issue. 

It is delightful to witness the liberal, catholic spirit, in which 
these matters are often discussed. It is really refreshing to 
turn away from the angry controversy and vicious abuse, with 
which most of our political journals are filled, and read the 
calm and profound discussion of the great questions of govern- 
ment, which are to be found in the works of the writers, 
whose names head this article. 

These three writers are all distinguished men. Sismondi’s 
works, in History and Belles Lettres, have had an extensive 
circulation in this country, and he is well known as having 
made important contributions to Political Economy. 

Heeren is second to no name among Modern Historians. 
His manuals of the History of the Ancient States, of the 
system of the European States and their Colonies are well 
known among us through the translations of Mr. Bancroft. 


—— 





* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. p. 116. 
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His Ideas on the Commerce and Politics of Antiquity show as 
much research as Niebuhr’s History of Rome, and develope 
results of far more importance to modern society, than the 
Roman Historian’s researches. 

De Tocqueville is well known, as one of the French Com- 
missioners deputed to examine into our new Penitentiary sys- 
tem, and as a distinguished civilian. 

These three writers are men of liberal views, both in Poii- 
tics and Religion. They belong to the movement party, but 
not to the radicals or destructives. They look hopefully to 
the future, and yet do not forget the past. They are Conser- 
vative Reformers. Yet they seem to speak in rather a melan- 
choly tone of the prospects of government. They evidently 
wish a far better destiny to mankind, than they dare to expect. 
They write, however, with much faith in man and more faith 
in Providence. The work of Heeren, we cannot speak of 
from perusal, but have trusted to the Foreign Quarterly for a 
knowledge of its aim. The two other works we have in the 
originals. Without further remark Jet us give a hasty sketch 
of the bearing of the three. 

I.—Etudes sur les Constitutions des Peuples Libres, par J. 
C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Studies on the Constitutions of 
free People, by Sismondi, Paris, 1836. 

Sismondi’s work is not a bold theory of government, which 
he would seek to enforce upon all nations. It is rather an ex- 
amination of existing forms and tendencies of society and 
suggestions as to the best modes of bettering the existing state 
of things. He thus warns the reader of the plan of his book. 
And his words may come with some authority, when we 
know, that he is giving us the results of forty year’s study 
upon this express subject. 

“We say above all things: Study the facts, the cireum- 
stances, the spirit of a people and its recollections: then pass- 
ing in review severally the democratic, monarchical and aris- 
tocratic clements, let us seek, what is to be expected, and what 
is to be feared from the employment of each one. Finally 
casting our view upon the reorganization of society, we are 
compelled to determine, in cases where it is calm, the move- 
ment, by which monarchies can arrive without commotion to 
a constitutional existence and in cases, where society is revo- 
lutionized, we trace the way, by which it can return to order 
and liberty. In this last event, only one way has appeared 
safe—federation. For when social order has experienced one 
of those violent convulsions, which destroy the habitjof obe- 
dience and government, and which takes away from every 
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man the idea of right and the legitimacy of power, nothing 
ess than an association of the people can recover its Vitality, 
and none but men, who know each other and confide in each 
other, can lay the foundations of a new social power. Final- 
ly and universally we say to legislators, that the power of 
creating is not given them, and that they should think them. 
selves happy, if they can succeed in preserving the good parts 
of established institutions, even while they reform them.” 
Page 40. 

Sismondi is an aristocratic republican. He does not believe 
in Universal Suffrage. He thinks the majority of the people 
do not constitute the nation in the strict sense ; but that the 
thinking and enterprising part of a nation gives its true char. 
acter and is the best arbitrator of its destinies. He favors a 
government mixed of the three elements, democratic, aristo- 
cratic and monarchical. Yet he by no means insists upon an 
hereditary monarchy, although he thinks, that the actual ex- 
istence of an hereditary monarchy is a great argument for its 
continued existence and its proper limitation by a fixed con- 
stitution. He thinks, that the people, if all allowed to hold a 
place in voting will think little of their privileges and soon 
the government will fall into neglect and contempt. The 
right of voting will be dispised, as he says it is now by many 
of the qualified voters of France. He seems to differ from 
De Tocqueville, as to the greatest danger of a republican. 
De Tocqueville places this danger in the disposition of the 
majority to tyrannise over the minority. Sismondi allows 
this danger to exist and quotes De Tocqueville’s authority. 
He however insists much on the indifference of mankind to 
spe ae common to all, and thinks a government managed 

universal suffrage would soon be neglected by the people, 
and would fall into the hands of a few, either nobles or dema- 
gogues. He would confide two fifths of the national repre- 
sentation of France to the Democracy (with a small property 
qualification,) two fifths to the most enlightened and intelligent 
part of the nation, who inhabit the towns and who there de- 
velope the country’s material wealth, and one fifth to those, 
who are occupied by intellectual interests. 

Yet Sismondi is a sturdy champion of free governments 
against despotism. He condemns the modern maxim of the 
pretended monarchical liberal—every thing for the people, 
nothing by the people. He insists upon a large weight being 
given to the democratic element in government. hile he 
mourns over the little that has been achieved for the liberties 
of Europe by the terrible struggles of the last half century, 
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he rejoices, “ that frorn one end of Europe to the other the 
sentiment of the dignity of mankind has germed in all classes. 
There is not a single people, which is resigned to a bad gov- 
ernment, and which does not believe it has the right to demand 
for itself light, liberty and virtue.” 


1I.—On the Rise, Progress and practical influence of Politi- 
cal Theories, and on the Preservation of the Monarchical prin- 
ciple in Modern Europe. By H. L. Heeren. 

This work, the production of a distinguished historian of 
more than seventy years old, is certainly worthy of much no- 
tice.. We hope that a better view of it will be given to the 
public, than that contained in the Foreign Quarterly. <A 
writer, who like this Reviewer, is such an ultra Tory, as even 
to condemn the Revolution of 1688, is unfit to be the critic of 
anv liberal treatise. ‘ 

Heeren gives an elaborate account of the progress of free 
enquiry into the principles of government from its rise in the 
free states of Greece to its present agitation throughout the 
civilized world. He then considers the principles, according 
to which monarchical government can be consistently main- 
tained. 

He thinks, that Europe is in danger of being filled either 
with monarchical republics, or with republics under the name 
of monarchies. He gives no general preferei.ce either to a 
republic ora monarchy. He evidently thinks the monarchies 
of Europe, the English and French, for instance, are becoming 
too popular to be consistent monarchies, and not enough so for 
republics. The essential distinction of a monarchy, according 
to him, consists in the possession of the sovereignty or chief 
power by the prince. However he admits, that in England 
all his conditions are fulfilled, and the rights of the prince 
maintained without infringing upon the liberties of the nation. 
a book is hardly what could be expected from an unshackled 

erman. 


III.—De La Democratie en Amerique, par Alexis de Toc- 
queville. Democracy in America, by De Tocqueville. 2 vols, 
Fifth Edition; Paris, 1836. 

No small merit must be possessed by a work, that has met 
with approbation from all parties, and won for its author from 
the most distinguished quarters, both aristocratic and liberal, 
the title of the Montesquieu of the age. 

De Tocqueville’s early biases prior to the Revolution of 
1830, inclined him to the Conservative party in France. But 
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he has caught the spirit of the age, and although by far from 
standing in the van of the movement party in French politics, 
he is no timid conservative, looking back upon old institutions 
as the only trust of mankind ; he looks forward hopefully, al- 
though anxiously to the future, and although awe-struck, he is 
far from being horror-struck at the onward tide of democracy, 
which he declares to be rolling over the world. His work, he 
says, has been written under a kind of religious awe, produced 
in the author’s soul by the sight of that irresistible revolution, 
which has marched for so many ages, and which may yet be 
seen to advance in the midst oft he ruins, it has made. He 
examines our institutions in a very candid spirit and praises 
and blames generally, though not always, with good judgment. 
His work is doubtless the best critique on our institutions, that 
has appeared. We trust that the translation just sent forth 
will be generally read and do something to correct the many 
sins of our people. 

Here ends our hasty sketch of these three important works. 
Sismondi appears most as an Historian. Heeren most as an 
Antiquarian. De Tocqueville shows most of the Philosopher. 


The men and their works are important signs of the times. 
Ss. 0. 





MODERN PLATONISM. 


‘* Thou shalt have no other Gods but mME.—BIBLE. 


“Or what is Nature? Ha! why do I not name thee Gop? Art thou not the Living Gar- 
mentof God! O heaven, is it, in very deed Ix, then, that ever speaks through thee ; that 
lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in me!” SARTOR KESARTUS. 

It is a fact well known to every theological scholar, that the 
Platonizing Jews, the chief of whom was Philo, who lived a 
few years before the birth of Christ, departed from the sim- 
plicity of the Mosaic faith, by weaving into it their own wild 
speculations. Mr. Upham, in his admirable Letters on the 
Logos, traces back very ingeniously, the origin of some of 
these speculations—we mean those relating to the Logos or 
Word. The Platonists held that this Logos or Word was 4 
Being, a superior Intelligence, distinct from God, emanating 
from his Mind and commissioned by him to create and govern 
the world. They believed in several such Intelligences, but 
the Logos was one of the chief. Mr. Upham’s account of the 
reception of this dogma among the Jews and Jewish Christians, 
is this :*—The Jews, it is well known, were remarkable for no 


— 





* We refer to our memory for the drift of his remarks. We have not his book by us. 
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trait more than for their Reverence for the Supreme Being. 
To inculcate this—to stamp it upon their very natures, was the 
grand object of the Mosaic Religion. And it was effectually 
done. This sentiment of Reverence they carried indeed to 
an extreme—and to such an extreme that the sacred name 
Jehovah was a name not to be uttered. They therefore in- 
vented other names. They made use of a certain circumlo- 
cution, when they spoke of Him. One of the most common 
of these forms of speech was this—*‘ the Word of the Lord.” 
The Word of the Lord was sent, came, spoke, &c.—instead 
of saying Jehovah. But what the early Jews meant merely 
as a reverential, periphrastic mode of speech—the later Jews 
that were infected with the Platonic ideas of the Logos, inter- 
preted as implying a literal division, or at least delegation of 
divine power. The Word was a Being distinct from God— 
not a form of speech—not any of the adtributes of Deity. 
God literally sent out his Word, as an Angel, to perform his 
bidding, and work for him. It was his Word who created the 
world, held communication with men,—inspired the prophets, 
&c. Thus they interpreted the Old Testament by their phi- 
losophy—that philosophy which believed in «eons, emanations, 
demi-gods proceeding from the Supreme Being, and acting as 
his delegates. These things must be thought of, when we 
read the beginning of the first chapter of John’s gospel.* 

But without pursuing this enquiry further, or endeavoring 
to settle precisely the source or sources of such views, wrapped 
as they are in some obscurity, and long since passed away— 
let us turn our eyes to modern times, and see if in the notions 
and the phraseology current in a great measure now-a-days 
respecting the Deity, these be not a striking analogy to those 
old Platonisms and Gnosticisms. Let us see if in this respect 
we do not interpret our Scriptures—of the New Testament, 
too much in the manner in which those Jews interpreted their 
Scriptures. 

We boast of having received the light of Christianity; the 
religion which teaches the clearest and most vital views of 
God and his government. God is made known to us as strictly 
One—as a Father,—as ever near us, within us, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. When we refer to the 
works of God, it is He Himself who made all things, and who 
continually upholdeth ail things, whom we acknowledge. We 
acknowledge Him in everything, and no other power. Still, 
this sublime truth does not seem to have taken possession of our 





* The same ideas were held by that half-christian sect, the Gnostics, in the first century. 
See Ecclesiastical History. 
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minds, when we come toactand talk. Something like the old 
doctrine of the Logos, seems still to cling to us—with all our 
light—and Christian philosophy. We do not here allude to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, although this might furnish us with an 
apt illustration—the doctrine of the Trinity being traceable 
direct from Plato. We speak of notions which lurk in the 
minds of Unitarians as well as Trinitarians —of a modern 
Gnostic tendency in our common Philosophies as well as in 
our forms of Theology ;—of modes of speech current from 
mouth to mouth throughout all Christendom. 

We said, that God is acknowledged as a Father—a Father 
of infinite Love ;—as not only the Maker, but the Upholder of 
all things—by whose unceasing, ever active, immediate agen- 
cy, the life and harmony of all things is maintained. It is a 
sublime, solemn and aflecting view—to know that He is All in 
All; and that strictly speaking, all his works are but as an 
infinite Universe and Eternity of Miracles ;—that not a flower 
withers away on our wide prairies, not an insect raises its 
tiny voice through the summer midnight, not a drop of dew 
wings its way evaporating through the viewless air, but Gop 
is there—Gopn does it. No other being—no delegated power 
or succession of causes does it—Gop does it. It is a miracle. 
The viewless Spirit is busy there. 

Now what is the common notion and talk on this subject? 
Men look out on the works of God and say—* Nature does 
these things—Nature forms us—intends this and contrives and 
executes that—ProvweEnce watches over us—Providence isa 
good Mother—brings such things to pass—Destiny guides 
us—holds the thread of our being, &c.” Asif Nature, Provi- 
dence, Destiny were kinds of secondary Gods! As if the 
Infinite One had withdrawn Himself from the Universe, as 
from a vast Machine, “ sitting on the outside and seeing it go,” 
and in the mean time delegated all his power, wisdom and 
goodness to what we term Laws of Nature—which laws work 
on, blind and obedient, grinding out of the World-machine 
our daily and yearly allowance of temporal and spiritual food 
—like any labor-saving mill or factory! Is this a Christian 
way of viewing the Deity? Is it the way in which Jesus and 
his Apostles thought and spoke? Is it the way, even, in 
which the early patriarchs viewed the Deity—those truest 
philosophers, whose religion and whose philosophy were one, 
as ours should be?) With them, it was Gop who thundered— 
who stilled the waves—who lit the stars—who rode on the 
wings of the wind—who decked the flowers—who caused the 
everlasting hills to smoke, the rain to fall, the grass to grow, 
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and the heart of man to think and feel. This was true philo- 
sophy, true religion. Why cannot we think and speak as they 
did? In these latter times we cannot speak of God and his 
works without periphrasis and what we call synonym—like 
those old Logos Dreamers—not often, we fear, from feelings of 
Reverence, like them. Now-a-days, it is Nature (our Logos) 
who created and creates—and then there comes a train of 
idols—Providence, Destiny, Chance, General Laws (and some 
Theologians talk of a something which they call the Wrath, 
or the Infinite Justice of God—some evil minded cons, we 
suppose.) The chief ceon however is this Nature. Nature 
is personified—as the Word used to be. She created—she pre- 
serves, blesses and guides us. ‘The outward inanimate sym- 
bol of God, is almost if not quite a God in itself. The Body 
mistaken for the soul—the Act for the Thought. Our Infinite 
Father—to whom Christianity teaches us to refer all things, 
is placed in the back ground—and our General Laws come 
parading themselves in, and assuming the countenance and 
authority of Him, whose emblems simply, and modes of ac- 
tion, they are. It may be said that we cannot avoid using 
these modes of speech—they are absolutely necessary. We 
admit it. But let us not use them on all occasions when we 
refer to God. Let us not erect them as idols where His name 
and Presence should be enthroned. Let us not avoid as- 
scribing all things to the immediate Agency and ever working 
Energy of God, and prefer those diluted abstractions in- 
stead. The Farner must be personally present with us, and 
everywhere. What we call laws of Nature are His laws. 
But it is not the language we have to find fault with, so 
much as the ideas and feelings which such a common use of 
language indicates. If we mistake not, such views and feel- 
ings carried out, lead to certain Atheism. The Almighty 
would be degraded into an infinite Abstraction—or at best, a 
far-off, shadowy Being seated on a throne somewhere in the 
Unseen—rather than what Revelation tells us he is, a Person, 
an ever present Father. The Deist might worship such a 
God, but not the Christian. It is one of the beautiful and di- 
vine features of our religion, that it represents God as Our 
Farner—as always Here—-and whose very name is Love. 
Let us so worship Him,—so think of Him—and so speak of 
Him. Not till we do this, can we be true philosophers, much 
less true Christians. Cc. P. C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, FOR NOVEMBER. 


In one of the Literary notices, in the last number of the 
Examiner, occurs the following sentence: 

*“ We are well convinced, that the instructers of the School 
(the Cambridge Divinity School) should hereafter guard them- 
selves, by a right of veto on the nomination of the students, 
against the probability of hearing sentiments, on a public and 
most interesting occasion, and within their own walls, altogether 
repugnant to ¢/eir feelings and opposed to the whole of their 
own teachings.” 

Could we but express our thought with that purity and force 
of style, which mark all the writings of the author of this no- 
tice, we would expose to the whole Unitarian Denomination 
the inevitable tendency of the course here recommended. 
Let it be observed,—the instructers are to guard themselves 
within their own walls, against what is repugnant to their 
feelings and opposed to ¢heir teachings. This is indeed a 
«* New View.” Was the Cambridge Divinity School built up 
for the benefit of its instructers? Were its professorships en- 
dowed for the purpose of giving certain gentlemen the oppor- 
tunity of disseminating their opinions? Are its teachers by 
official right empowered to make ¢heir feelings the standard of 
right sentiment ! 

It was the privilege of the writer to be, for three happy 
years, a member of the Divinity School. And his deepest 
convictions of the duty of candour were received from the 
example and spirit of its patriarch professor. May none, who 
listened to that venerated man’s instruction, ever forget the 
earnestness, with which we were exhorted to do justice to all 
opinions ; to “prove al/ things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
We were taught, that we should never make our own notions 
the test of truth ; nor judge all men foolish, bad and erring, be- 
cause they did not think, feel and act like ourselves. Again we 
were taught, that we came to that school not to receive, like pas- 
sive wax, the impress of any man’s opinion, however learned and 
wise he might be ;—but to train our minds to vigorous and con- 
scientious activity in the search of pure truth. We were 
urged to press on, and not to rest content with the results which 
another’s study had amassed and kindly bestowed. The effect 
of such exhortations was to produce a confiding freehearted- 
ness in the utterance of our surmises, a mutual tolerance, and 
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a genuine respect for those from whom we differed. Our 
minds were elastic in this air of freedom, and open through 
every sense to Truth. 

At this late day is a new system to be introduced? Is that 
school really to become a college of the Propagandists? Isa 
censorship to be established there? Is nothing to be current 
in the Unitarian body hereafter, which has not a professor’s 
stamp! In the sentence above quoted the expression is used 
“the right of veto.” We are yet to learn, what foundation 
can be found to rest such a right upon. We are yet to learn, 
on what ground it is right to command a young man, on the 
“day of visitation,” either to strike out a sentiment “ repug- 
nant to the feelings ” of a professor, or not to read his piece ; 
or on what ground is it right to dictate to the students what 
subject they may discuss in their debates, or what opinions they 
may express in the recitation rooms or in sermons; or on 
what ground it is right to restrict the graduating class, who 
must be supposed to have some judgment and sense of respon- 
sibility, in their choice of a friend to give them his counsel. 
By the spirit, if not by the /etter of the “ Constitution and 
By Laws of the Divinity School ;” by the bequest of its foun- 
ders, not by the permission of its instructers, that Hall belongs 
to that last day to the Young Men, not to the Professors. 
We would warn our elder brethren that government and dis- 
cipline may be carried too far. The Theological students are 
not boys. 

Three results we predict will follow any attempt to intro- 
duce this novel policy. Ist. Fewer young men will seek the 
school, for it will be no longer Liberal. On its walls will be 
written “ Thy glory has departed.” 2d. Students who go 
there will feel themselves fettered ;—constraint will take the 
place of frankness ;—and for the mutually invigorating inter- 
course,of friends will be substituted the stiff relations of mas- 
ter and scholar. 3d. The young men who leave the school 
will be found divided into two ranks of “ Reformers ” and 
“ Conservatives,” and no longer united as they have been and 
should be in a brotherhood for “ Conservative Reform.” We 
entreat our fathers and brothers to hearken, when we say, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean thing” of re- 
ligious exclusiveness. Take not the first step into the dark 
valley of bigotry. Lay not the corner stone for a prison of 
Creed. 

If this policy, which we sincerely hope, though we “ are not 
we!l convinced” is but a hasty suggestion, hastily expressed, 
shouid actually find entrance into the Unitarian body ;—we 
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shall not be surprised to see the day, when the Examiner will 
become not the mouth-piece for all free hearts, which it ought 
to be, but a mere echo of the opinions of its editors or of a 
clique ;—when the Register will be placed under the guardian- 
ship of advisers, who may prescribe what it is prudent and 
politic to publish; when the Executive committee of the Uni- 
tarian Association wil] be an inquisitorial board to take an 
oversight of all churches and clergymen, all people and _pas- 
tors, and exterminate “ heresy ” not indeed by dungeon and 
faggot, but by a seasonable word spoken in secret. 

We know no way, in which we can more forcibly close this 
plea for freedom, than by extracting, from an address by the 
Rev. Mr. Greenwood, on “ the Cambridge Divinity School,” 
some Passages, which made our hearts leap for joy when we 
heard them uttered. 

« By a liberal, I mean a free and generous Theology ; free, 
in opposition to a timid and creed bound, and generous, in op- 
position to an exclusive, opinionative and arrogant Theology.” 

“The lovers of a free or liberal Theology—feel that they 
cannot and must not surrender the birth right of their mental 
and religious freedom to one or to many, to a name, or a 
church, or a catechism, but they must keep their minds open at 
all hours to receive fresh air and new light, and in a position 
to profit readily and unrestrainedly by the result of any new 
examination. 

“A liberal Theology will no more attempt to enslave, than 
it will submit to be enslaved.” 

“It regards spiritual pride and arrogance as worse than 
false doctrines, and as the prolific seed of heresies and schisms 
and infidelity. Exclusiveness is its utter aversion. Ezclu- 
sive Christianity ts its unspeakable wonder.” 

“We deny that to brand exclusiveness as illiberal and un- 
christian, to expose it, and to make all fair exertions against 
it is any proof or sign of illiberality.” 

“ | believe, that in the whole Western continent, from its 
southernmost cape to the northern circle, there is but one 
spot, a green spot, in which such a Theology is publicly 
taught. I believe, that in one Theological seminary only, in 
this hemisphere, the Divinity School at Cambridge, do reli- 
gious liberality and charitableness, conjointly with seriousness, 
form the spirit of Theological institutions. There, the senti- 
ments of the professors and instructers are not swathed and 
stiffened and cramped by the tight folds of a human creed, 
but are left to their free motion and natural growth. They 
have, to be sure, their own peculiar doctrinal opinions, which 
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are well known to be Unitarian, and these opinions must of 
course mingle in their instructions, and be perceived in their 
interpretation of Scripture. But above the doctrinal opinions 
there is seated the high spirit of freedom, which gives freedom, 
and the gentle spirit of charity, which breathes universal good 
will.” (Unitarian Tracts, vol. iii. pp. 150—163.] c. @. 





SONNETS. 
I.—MORNING. 


The Earth was wandering in a troubled sleep, 
And as it wandered, dreaming tearful dreams, 
Then came the Sun adown his orient steep, 
Making sweet morning with his golden beans. 
Like father fond chasing his child, he seems, 
Kissing its eyes, lips, cheeks, with warm embrace ; 
So kisseth he the mountains, woods and streams, 
And all the dew, like tears, from off its face. 

O joy! that father’s smile is like no other! 

The child is folded in a Parent’s arms, 

And looks up to the sky, its blue-eyed Mother, 
And laughs with light amid its waking charms. 
Ah, happy Earth, what tender care hast thou ? 
There is no midnight cloud or dream upon thee now. 


IIl.—NIGHT. 


The star-wrought mantle of the dewy Night 

Is folded now all round and round thee, Earth ! 

Safely to rest !—The Moon thy chamber light— 
These winds thy waving curtains, and the birth 

Of white-wing’d mountain mists thy dreams, shall be— 
Silently rising as thy slumbers fall. 

The night is now too clear for thee to see 

The storm-cloud gather at the tempest’s call, 

And fright thee with their dream-scowl as thou sleepest. 
Rest thee, O Mother Earth! The heavens above 
Shine on thy sleep—will cheer thee if thou weepest— 
And sing thee their old morning song of love ; 

They watch o’er thee, as thou, when daylight comes, 
Dost watch from all thy hills over thy children’s homes. 


c. P. C. 
16 
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BELIEF IN UNBELIEF. 


That, there are many minds in our time and land, perplexed 
and misdirected from a want of a faith, that is at once rational 
and hearty, is well known. And it cannot be denied that 
in this class are to be found men distinguished for clearness of 
intellect and strictness of moral conduct. It is exceedingly 
interesting toknow the workings of such minds. We cannot 
meet their wants by hard names or looks of aversion. To call 
all such men “ bad” is easy, doubtless; but is it wise, or kind; 
yet more is it just? A writer of singular discrimination and 
exactness has said “ our age is not so much sceptical, as it is 
wanting in faith.” There are thousands, who si to believe, 
but who find nothing worthy of belief. They go from Church 
to Church, from sect to sect, from book to book, from lecture 
to lecture, and study history—and observe nature in search of 
a faith, yet without success. 

Now whether this is owing to an original defect of mind, 
to an undue preponderance, for example, of the logical under- 
standing ; or to an unfortunate bias, received from abroad, as 
for instance to a disgust with the religious system under which 
they grew up; or merely to the accident of having met with 
sceptical writings, which seemed plausible, without having seen 
the replies which expose their errors ;—these unwilling unbe- 
lievers deserve the respectful sympathy of every one, who 
feels that his faith is a blessing. Frankly to open our minds, 
to show the grounds of our truth and hope, is the true way to 
meet such men. Argument, and controversy will accomplish 
little ; reproach will do nothing. But the candid and simple 
statement of our own moral experience may do much. Per- 
haps some of the readers of the Messenger may be interested 
in forming acquaintance with a mind, which has escaped from 
a chaos of doubt intoa world of beautiful life. Some sketches 
of conversations and extracts from letters will hint to them 
the process by which his bridge over the abyss was reared. 

During a voyage in the summer of 18—, —, we 





were becalmed. The sea as far as the eye could reach was 
rolling gently, its surface polished as molten glass and reflect- 
ing with perfect distinctness the rounded shapes of golden 
clouds which seemed sleeping in the sun. The passengers 
were lounging in the shadow of the sails which flapped mono- 
tonously as the vessel rose on the swell. A young friend, 
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whose modest self-respect, and kind manners had interested 
me in his character, as much as his freshness and boldness of 
thought had made me enjoy his conversation, was leaning 
with me over the side of the ship, looking down into the green 
depths, watching the fish as they passed in the light with their 
glittering scales, or the slow sinking of any white object 
thrown overboard as circling and sparkling it lessened and 
vanished. “ What a mite man seems,” said I, “ hoverin 
over such a depth beneath, with this infinite depth above.” 
“ Yes,” answered he, “a mite indeed—and yet neither more 
nor less than man. Was there any standard by which to 
measure him, we might call him great or little. But to me it 
seems as if there was no high, no low, no beginning, no end. 
Man is but a part of an infinite All,” and he looked up into 
the clear blue. “ How fathomless, how still, how silent ;” 
he continued—* are you not desolate and alone amidst this 
everlasting harmony of the creation ?” 

There was no answer to be made to this, for I felt most 
deeply how much the habit of depending on our senses was 
at that moment blinding my soul to a consciousness of the 
universal spirit. I could only strengthen my faith by uttering, 
“in him we live and move and have our being.” He looked 
at me as if to learn whether I was repeating tradition or ex- 
pressing my inward conviction.” “ J envy you,” said he after 
a pause, * for myself, I am lost in this immensity of things, all 
separate, all finite, and yet blended into a perfect whole. It 
is awful, this life and movement, never ending, never begin- 
ning, all pervading, which we call Nature.” “ You see traces 
of design?” J rejoined. “ Yes! yes!—if you call it design ! 
if you mean a most perfect harmony, and independence of 
all things. How gracefully that fish floats through his liquid 
element; how many muscles and arteries and countless fibres 
must co-operate to produce one fanning of his fins ;—and how 
perfectly balanced is he on that water, just dense enough and 
vet yielding; how many drops must repel each other in 
widening circles before he can clear his way; and that we 
may thus see him, how many minute particles must wander 
down from the far sun, and be refracted in the water, and re- 
flected back upon this wonderful congregation of tissues which 
we call an eye. If you call this intercommunion of all these 
_ Separate atoms a proof of design, certainly I see it.” “ But” 
said he, and he closed his eyes as if to enter more profoundly 
into the thought, “ what idea have I, have you of a designer 
Whose thoughts can grasp at once these details throughout the 
world of being? My friend, you may bring your microscopes 
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and your finest instruments and anatomise that fish, or analyse 
that water—and a life of thought would not suffice to exhaust 
their wonders. And look you,” and he passed his hand around 
and then pointed up, “ what is this universe but an infinite 
collection of these finite things each infinitely perfect, if I may 
speak in contradictions ; and then the boundlessness and yet 
the oneness of this Life—itself more mysterious than all its 
manifestations. I am dizzied, overwhelmed, when I attempt 
to conceive of the mind which could design this perfection. 
Design means plan, arrangement. Where was the beginning, 
where is the end here? Is it not all everlasting ; is not each 
finite thing the centre of an infinity ?” 

He said all this in a low calm tone, and I saw at once that 
he was but opening to me a vast chaos of thoughts in which 
he was bewildered. I could not but say to myself—what 
latent and unconscious reverence is here; how much more 
religious is the man in his awe of doubt, than many a fresh 
Theologian proving on his finger ends, and by the most irre- 
sistible demonstration, the being of a God. 1 was lost in re- 
flecting how I might best present my own convictions, and he 
continued, “It is at once shocking and amazing to hear the 
rattling levity, with which professed believers talk of the ways 
of a being, whom if they really believed in they would never 
mention in words, but only with hushed reverence refer to in 
attitudes of adoration. The text which I heard in my earlier 
days still lingers on my ear. ‘Be still and know that I am 
God.’ “ For myself, | must confess to you, I cannot rise higher 
than to the idea of Nature.” “But what do you mean by 
Nature?” ‘I mean no more than J perceive, Life, co-opera- 
tion, harmony infinite.” ‘“ Yes,” I answered, “ but do you 
mean by this life a spir?t ; or do you mean thoughtless, uncon- 
scious, insensible existence? Do you find nothing to. which 
your power of thought responds? Do you claim no sympathy 
with this universe? Do you feel as if its movement was 
something wholly unlike and different from your own energy, 
or rather do you not, behind this visible universe, recognise a 
mind of which all this order is but the expression?” “ If you 
mean a mind like mine own, | answer no,” said he; “ my mind 
goes through trains and processes of observation, classification, 
judgment, decision; but I see nothing like al] this in the move- 
ments of the universe. It is as if it were ail alive in every 
grain and particle. It seems as if it was all thought—all force 
throughout. I cannot regard this beautiful world as a ma 
chine. To me every drop that falls and every flower bell that 
catches it, and every wind that wafts the incense are instinct 
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with conscious existence. In a word itisall Life; and thought 
in us seems to me only one mode of this universal Life. This 
co-operation and combination of things looks not so much like 
the effect of any preceding design as it does like natural unity 
of a living existence, which is here, and there, andevery where, 
and always, and that is all we know about it. I cannot see 
intention followed out in action in the world. All things are 
as they are because they are. This universe is an ocean of 
being of which we are but drops. But I am talking wildly, 
and must check myself. Perhaps you will understand me 
better if I say only this, men seem to me to deceive them- 
selves with their logic and definite terms, when they attempt 
to explain, by comparisons drawn from the slow operations of 
human intelligence, this living Nature. They speak of a 
spirit and a mind which they call God, but do they know what 
they mean? Do we perceive anything except mere being, 
mere force? Men speak of laws governing the universe ;— 
but would it not be simpler and truer to say it governs itself, 
if there is any government about it, or rather that it lives ? 
What are any such laws except modes of being?” “Observe” 
answered | “ the language you have all along been using. You 
have been applying active verbs to every thing; the earth turns, 
the wind blows, the waters roll, the tree grows, the universe 
governs itself. You see force every where, activity every 
where. Now we do this from the necessity of our own minds. 
Our own inward consciousness identifies existence with intel- 
ligence. My consciousness is at once thought and life. I 
think as a living being. I live as a thinking being. The first 
being of which 1 know any thing is thought, that is my thinking 
self. This is the first existence which I really know. All 
knowledge is only a condition of this thinking being, myself. 
You agree with me do you not?” He made a sign for me to 
proceed. “ You admit then the reality of spirit. I do not 
mean spirit as distinguished from matter-—-thought as different 
from extension, we leave that subject aside as unimportant, 
but I mean you admit that all that we know of life is thought 
—thought in some form, as sensation, perception, feeling, re- 
flection, desire, choice, will. The only living thing we really 
know is our thinking self. We are thought, mind, spirit. 
Now why do we recognise all this action around us? Is it 
not because we act?’ Weare a force, therefore we compre- 
hend force around us. Our own will is the very idea of ac- 
tivity, which we attribute to all things. Our very idea of ae- 
tivity is will, our will. AmJI right?” He hesitated: “ If you 
are speaking of our mental experience, as it actually takes 
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place,” said he, * 1 doubt the truth of your description. Bat 
if you speak only of the state my mind when I reflect upon this 
experience, the order of my ideas does appear as you say, 
My own will does seem the source of all ideas of force around 
me. Asa matter of experience, however, I feel that ] know 
existence out of me as much as I do mine own; force out of 
me as truly as 1 do inward force.” “Still” I answered * our 
idea of life however obtained, is the idea of conscious existence, 
our idea of force is the idea of will, We cannot annihilate 
our faith in living intelligence, in conscious, voluntary force, 
These the most indubitable, simple, and intelligible of all our 
ideas. We must believe them, even if we doubt all else, in 
thought, in will.” ‘| cannot deny it,” said he, “ I do think, I 
do will, [do act. This I cannot doubt. I am, if you please to 
call me so, a Spirit, What then?” “ Let us leave the sub- 
ject here, for the present,” said J, “ we have settled one point. 
We believe in the reality of Spirit, that Spirit is the great 
reality.” ray 


PART RIGHT—PART WRONG. 


In conversation the other day with a very intelligent theo- 
logian, who is much interested in the religious controversies 
of the day, the remark was made “ we have all one thing to 
learn and that is to bear being told that we are in the wrong.” 

The answer immediately given was “ Yes! and we have all 
another thing to learn also, and that is not to think or say that 
another is in the wrong because he differs from us.” 

Now really these two sayings quite cover the ground of the 
Ethics of Controversy. To believe in all sincerity that we may 
be wrong, and that another may be right, seems very simple and 
easy ;—but how few atttain to this habitual temper of mind. 
Especially difficult is it for those, whose convictions rest main- 
ly on logical demonstration, to admit the idea, that any one, 
whose conclusions differ from theirs, can possibly have avoided 
error. “I know I am right,” he says, “J can prove it to you, 
and therefore you must be wrong.” It annoys and surprises 
such a logician very much, when you quietly and with per- 
fect good nature answer, “I do not doubt you are right, but J 
think I am right too.” ‘ What sir,” says the logician, “ can 
truth contradict herself? Ourconclusions are different, there- 
fore one of us must be mistaken.” “ Both of us are probably,” 
is the natural answer of any man in his senses. “ Weare per- 
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haps both right and both wrong—part right and part wrong.” 
in other words no two individuals see truth under the same 
uspect or through the same medium. On amusing enough 
illustration of this fact was suggested by two flies upon a table- 
cloth where a piece of cut glass refracted the sun-light in col- 
oured patches. ‘ How red the sun is,” says one,“ You are 
wrong,” says the other, “ it is blue.” “ What if it was both 
ved and blue, my friend,” suggests a quizzical fellow, basking 
on the top of the tumbler. One of the flies turns on his heel 
and walks on in his blue ray till he comes into the shadow, 
quite assured that the sun has gone out utterly, because he 
does not see it; while the other advancing into the full light, 
very humbly discovers, that though some rays are red, yet 
there are others of ad colors, and gratefully unlearus his par- 
tial error by learning more tru c. G@. 


A YOUNG POETESS. 


In an age and country like ours, when everything seems so 
unfavorable to the nurture and development of poetic talent, 
we hail with delight any indications of true genius, from what- 
ever quarter they may glimmer upon us. Especially do we 
welcome “the vision and the faculty divine.” when we per- 
ceive it born in the soul, and springing and blooming like 
sweet wild flowers, in spite of untoward influences. Amidst 
the floods of common newspaper rhymes and hackneyed sen- 
timent, we love to see the true Poet, singing like the free 
birds, simply because he was born to sing and must sing, 
whether his wild, simple notes be listened to, or not. It is 
refreshing therefore as it is rare, to meet with a young spirit 
like the writer of the following verses :—a young girl, between 
twelve and thirteen years of age. She was born and brought 
up in the country, about six miles from Louisville, secluded 
from all society, her education almost entirely neglected, and 
cut off from almost every influence which might lend a re- 
fined and healthy develapment to her mind. She has even 
taught herself, chiefly, to write. And the first use which she 
has made of her pen, is to embody in poetic language her feel- 
ings and experiences. Poetry seems her natural element. 
Here she is at home, as the flower in the spring air and sun- 
light. We have been favoured by the kindness of some friends 
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with some of her effusions. A few of them we give, just as 
they were written. To us, we must confess, when we think 
of the contracted sphere of her life and thoughts, they indicate 
no common genius. If these present blossoms give fair 
promise of ripe, healthy fruit, in the future, may we not see 
her name one day ranking with the most gifted ? 


TO THE MEMORY OF ANNE POPE SPEED. 


I knew her, when her eye was brightest, 
’Midst many that were bright ; 

I loved her when her step was lightest, 
"Mong many that were light. 

I loved her, when her cheek was fairest, 
And kissed her lovely brow ; 

I heard her voice—and ’twas the clearest— 
That which is silent now. 


I loved her, when she smiled so brightly— 
She was so sweet and gay ; 

She was a brilliant child and sprightly, 
Before she went away. 

She loved me when we met together, 
And was so sweet and fair ; 

But now she lies beneath the heather— 
Death claimed her for his share. 


I’ve watched those lips so softly breathing— 
Those lips so very red ;— 

I saw her sister’s hands, when wreathing 
The flowrets for the dead ; 

I gazed upon her marble forehead, 


That’s now so white and cold; 
Yes—even strangers looked and sorrowed, 


With grief in hearts untold. 


That lovely and that brilliant creature 
Rests in the cold, cold tomb ; 

I saw death marked in every feature, 
Which once was bright with bloom. 
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No kindred tie had placed her near me, 
But Friendship’s holy chain ; 

No more I needed to endear me— 
We met and loved again. 


| saw her face—t’was decked with flowers, 
‘With buds of brightest hues ;— 

Those lips that smiled in happy hours, 
Were covered with cold dews. 

But then the coffin-lid was closing 
O’er that calm marble face ; 

And that pale form in death reposing— 
In his last, long embrace. 


She was an angel—her eye’s lustre 
Is dimmed forever here ; 
But there—in Heaven, where angels cluster, 
It shineth bright and fair. 
I tried to calm my troubled breast, 
I heard each falling clod ; 
And tried to leave her to her rest, 
To Heaven and to her God. A. C. He 


ae 


The following was written by request, upon the death of 
one she had seen, but was not acquainted with. The differ- 
ence between the calm spirit which breathes through them, 
and the gushing, yearning love pervading the lines we have 
just copied, will be seen: 


ON THE DEATH OF ALICE SMITH. 


There was a sweet young girl, 
For youth and beauty too, 
Were in her all combined, 
So beautiful to view. 
Oh, ‘tis a mournful sight, 
To see a child of glee 
Gathered into the grave,— 
She who was wild and free. 


17 
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Now her bright eyes are dim, 
And her fair red cheek is pale, 
And o’er her brow is drawn 
Death’s fearful ghastly veil. + 
Her lips are blanched and wan, 
Her eyes are closed in death,— 
No softly coming sigh, 
No low and whispering breath. 


Sweet Spring will come again 
And bring the fragrant rose, 
But she will ne’er awake 
From her quiet, deep repose. 
Oh tread not on that grave, 
The tomb of one so dear, 
Smile not as if in scorn, 
For she is buried here! A. C. BR. 


How simple and natural the sentiment, and how musical 
the rhythm of this little piece! Is not the mystery of the 
Poet’s sou! here—young, untutored, but full of the promise of 
greater things? We add one more effusion. We have sel- 
dom read a prettier and more musical stanza than the first. 
It is worthy of a much maturer genius. 





MY OWN SWEET FANCY’S DREAMS. 


My life is one of sweet delight, 
And full of sunny beams, 

For o’er my mind so sweet and light, 
Steal Fancy’s pretty dreams ; 

I dream of flowers of sweet sky-blue, 
And lilies white and fair, 

And roses of a bright red hue, 

4 In pure and fragrant air. 


And oh, ’tis sweet to dream of things 
Beyond the sky above, 

No sorrow there, no pain, no stings, 
But all is joyous love. 
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The friends of other happier hours 
Are now in glory there, 
For they can never now be ours. 


Or sinful mortals here‘ 


But now come soon, ye brilliant rays, 
Like vivid lightning gleams, 
For like the thoughts of happy days, 
Are my sweet Fancy’s dreams. 
And oh, how happy, when I look 
Up to the azure heaven— 
The sun his glorious path forsook, 
And ’tis a starry even. a. C. HL 


We call this Genius—in one so young, so trammeled by her 
outward environinent. Could we but dismiss the fear that 
like many such precocious buddings, this too were putting out 
into the sharp frosty atmosphere of life, too early to bloom 
healthily and long. But however it may be, let not a young 
spirit like this be neglected. It should be nursed and guarded 
and watched and trained like a rare exotic plant. Let not 
this Western flower, this “ Poet sown by Nature,” be down 
trodden in the tender growing of its youth. c. P. ¢. 


UNITARIAN REFORM. 
NUMBER 2. 


HISTORY. 


If the stranger, visiting for the first time the city of Boston, 
chances to enter it by the way of Tremont street, he will 
hardly fail to be favorably impressed by the appearance of the 
public and private edifices on either side. He passes by the 
beautiful Common with its venerable avenues of Elms, he sees 
on the opposite side the splendid edifices of Beacon street, 
crowned by the State House, he admires in succession the 
Gothic irregularity of the Temple, the Grecian simplicity of 
St. Paul’s, the lofty and graceful spire of Park street, and the 
granite fronts of the Tremont Theatre and the Tremont 
House. But here his attention is arrested by an ancient 
church in utter contrast with all of these. Its heavy square 
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tower, its dark stone walls, its rude simplicity of structure 
shows that it is of other days. This is the Stone Chapel, the 
first Episcopal Church founded in New England, and which 
became, by a change of sentiments, the first Unitarian Church 
in America. The history of Unitarianism in America may 
begin from this event. One who stands in the night time 
amid the brilliant light which gushes from the portals of the 
Tremont House through its beautiful portico, and looks at that 
solemn pile, wrapped in darkness, and lifting its massive an- 
cient tower above the adjoining grave-yard, might well fancy 
that it could tell many a tale of former times—if any among 
the votaries of business and pleasure would stop to listen. 

It was in the year 1786, about fifty-two years ago, that 
James Freeman, being reader to the Episcopal congregation 
of this Church, became Unitarian in his sentiments. At that 
time, it will be observed, there were no preachers in the 
United States who had publicly proclaimed these opinions, 
though many in Massachusetts and elsewhere had entertained 
and expressed them. The congregation of the Stone Chapel, 
after listening to Mr. Freeman’s reasons for his change of sen- 
timent, found themselves, to his surprise, ready to go with 
him. They appointed a committee to alter the Liturgy, 
omitting the Trinitarian dogma wherever it occurred. They 
still wished, however, to remain connected with the Episcopal 
church; and accordingly requested Bishop Seabury to ordain 
Mr. Freeman as their Rector. As he declined doing this, they 
proceeded to ordain him through their Wardens. The neigh- 
boring Episcopal clergy, very naturally as it seems to us now, 
issued a kind of renunciation or excommunication of Pastor 
and Society. But it shows the great dislike which then pre- 
vailed among congregational Churches to any such assumption 
of one ecclesiastical body over another, that this manifesto 
(which we here subjoin) created a great public feeling in op- 
position to those who signed it. 

The following is a copy of the Excommunication : 


WHEREAS, a certain congregation in Boston, calling themselves 
the first EPISCOPAL Church in said town, have, in an irregular 
and unconstitutional manner, introduced a Liturgy essentially dif- 
fering from any used in the Episcopal Churches in this Common- 
wealth, and in the United States, not to mention the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in general; and have also assumed to them- 
selves a power, unprecedented in said Church, of separating to the 
work of the ministry, Mr. James Freeman, who has for some time 
past been their Reader and of themselves have authorised, or pre- 
tendedly authorised him, to administer the Sacrament of Baptism 
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and the Lord’s Supper ; and at the same time, most inconsistently 
and absurdly take to themselves the name and style of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

We the Ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose 
names are under-written, do hereby declare the proceedings of said 
congregation, usually meeting at the Stone Chapel, in Boston, to 
be irregular, unconstitutional, diametrically opposite to every prin- 
ciple adopted in any Episcopal Church; subversive of all order 
and regularity, and pregnant with consequences fatai to the Inter- 
ests of Religion. And we do hereby, and in this public manner, 
protest against the aforesaid proceedings, to the end that all those 
of our communion, wherever disposed, may be cautioned against 
receiving said Reader or Preacher (Mr. James Freeman) as a Cler- 
gyman of our Church, or holding any communion with him as such, 
and may be induced to look upon his congregation in the light, in 
which it ought to be looked upon, by all true Episcopalians. 

Edward Bass, of St. Paul's Church, Newburyport. 

Nathaniel Fisher, St. Peter’s Church, Salem. 

Samuel Parker, ‘Trinity Church, Boston. 

Thomas Fiteh Oliver, St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead. 

William Montague, Christ’s Church, Boston. 

John C. Ogden, Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

December, 1787. 


To show the kind of feeling with which this paper was re- 
garded, we extract one from among many articles in the 
papers of the day now before us. 


For THE CENTINEL. 


Mr. Russel—As the minister of the Stone Chapel, and the 
“congregation usually meeting” there, do persist in contemning 
the Authority of their Mother Church, as declared in the late thun- 
der of excommunication, and do still continue in the abominable _ 
sin of worshipping Gop according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences ; it will be necessary for the Church further to exercise 
their power, and to inflict such punishment as hath been heretofore 
ordained for such obstinate hereticks. [ have therefore for the ben- 
efit of the Bishops of the Convocation, transcribed the ancient writ 
of burning of Hereticks, and formed it for the present case. 

A. B. 


Wait ve Haretico ComBuRENDO. 


Commonwealth of MassacuvuseEtts, Suffolk, ss. 


To the Sheriff of the said County of Suffolk, Greeting : 
Whereas, the Reverend S. P. Bishop, of Mass. and Legate of 
the Apostolic See, by the consent and assent and by the advice of 
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the Bishops and their suffragan brotherhood ; also of all the clergy 
of his province, in provincial convocation assembled, having duly 
observed, in all things, the laws and orders in their behalf required. 
James Freeman, formerly “ Reader in the first Episcopal Church 
in Boston, in the County aforesaid, convicted of heresy and by him 
heretofore abjured in form of law; and the said James Freeman 
into the heresy aforesaid hath relapsed, and by his definitive sen- 
tence is pronounced and declared to be an obstinate heretick, and 
be is ordered to be degraded, and from every prerogative and privi- 
lege of a clergyman, for this cause, is in fact degraded ; and also 
the wardens and vestry of said Church, and the “ congregation 
usually meeting” at the same, being convicted, and having abjured 
as aforesaid, and having so relapsed, are pronounced and declared 
to be obstinate hereticks in the forms aforesaid and are ordered to 
be degraded and from every prerogative and privilege of wardens 
and vestry, and of holy churchmen, for this cause are in fact de- 
graded ; and he the said James Freeman and the wardens, vestry 
and congregation aforesaid, are ordered to be delivered over to the 
secular power, and are in fact so delivered over, according to the 
laws and canonical ordinances in his behalf deciared, and the holy 
mother Church hath nothing further to do in the premises. 

We therefore, the avengers of justice, and supporters of the 
Catholic faith, willing to maintain and defend the holy Church and 
the rights and liberties thereof, and wholly to extirpate from the 
said commonwealth (as much as in us lay) all kinds of heresies and 
errours, and to inflict condign punishment upon hereticks of this 
sort, convicted ; and it is considered that hereticks of this sort, 
convicted in the form aforesaid, and condemned according to the 
divine and human law in this behalf used and approved, ought to be 
burned with fire. 

We command you, and strictly injoin it upon you, that the afore- 
said James Freeman, and the wardens, vestry and congregation 
aforesaid, being in your custody and in some publick and open 
place within your precinct, for the cause above alledged, in presence 
of the people, you commit into a publick fire, and that in the same 
fire you cause the said James Freeman, the wardens, vestry and 
congregation aforesaid, to be burned and consumed, in detestation 
of the horrid crime, and as a publick example to other Christians. 
In no wise omit this upon your peril—Witness, S. P. at Boston, in 
his own name and in the names and in behalf of the other Bishops 
in convocation assembled the day of ——-—, Anno Domini 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. 

T. F. 0. Secretary. 





We give also extracts froma letter written a little before 
to Mr. Freeman by one of the gentlemen who signed the 
above protest. Its anticipations and prognostics, compared 
with the results, are a remarkable evidence of the short-sight- 
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edness of worldly prudence, and the true wisdom of obeying 
conscience and duty in all things. Mr. Fisher here attempts 
to dissuade Mr. Freeman from avowing himself a Unitarian, 
by motives of policy and prudence. How completely did all 
his predictions fail! The Church remains after fifty years, in 
the hands of Unitarians—the congregation, so far from re- 
penting their course, increased and strengthened and remained 
attached to their pastor by the strongest ties of affection. 
The city, which according to Mr. Fisher, could not support a 
single Unitarian Church, contained more than twelve before 
the death of Dr. Freeman-—and no difficulties ever arose be- 
tween the pastor and people of the Stone chapel, except the 
difficulty of sufficiently expressing their mutual confidence and 
love. 


Salem, May 27th, 1786. 


Dear Sir :—By the complexion of your letter, which by the 
way, I do not much like, it is a matter fixed in your mind to be or- 
dained by the dissenting clergy or the people. I have it to lament, 
among many others, that you cannot enter by the door, as we Epis- 
copalians style it. We cannot exchange with you, neither do I see 
how the dissenting clergy can with propriety, and I am convinced 
that your Society will not be benefitted by such a step as you are 
about to take. Freeman, 1am your sincere friend—let not the 
hope of reward or the fear of suffering ever lead you to do an im- 
prudent, not to say a wrong thing. I suppose your present situation 
disagreeable ; but it may possibly be more so. Will any but an 
Episcopal ordination entitle you and the people of the Chapel to 
certain interests and privileges in that house? Are you sure that 
part of your present flock will not be disgusted with your present 
plan? Menare mutable, and death may, and in turn will, cut down 
all the present heads. ‘The most of them you have a right to out- 
live in point of age. Are you certain that you shall be able to con- 
vert numbers? New things generally please for a season ; but I 
make no doubt your society would now, even this day, be as well 
pleased with the old prayer book as with their new one. This 
country is in its infancy ; London affords no more than one or two 
Unitarian livings. Boston will do well, if it can even come up half 
way to London. In short, I take it, you run a great risk in your 
present plan. You will be singular. And if, after settlement, any 
difficulties should arise at any time between you and your people, 
who can adjust them ? But I have said enough, perhaps too much, 
for any but a real friend to say, and I remain your most obedient 


servant. NATHANIEL FISHER. 


This style of argument was not calculated to effect the de- | 
termination of a man who was following the dictates of con- 
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science and his convictions of truth. However disagreeable 
might be the consequences thus predicted, he felt it was far 
more disagreeable not to utter God’s truth and speak his word 
ainly. In spite of all these prudential considerations, in 
spite of the fear of singularity and dread of running a risk, 
he believed and therefore he spoke. The result showed that 
the wisdom of the world is folly before God. Before his death 
he saw eleven other Churches beside his own in the city of 
Boston, professing the same faith, beside three free Churches 
for the poor. He saw throughout his state similar societies in 
every county. He saw the doctrines for which he had con- 
tended almost alone, received by thousands throughout the 
union. 

This was the first step taken in the Unrrartan Rerorm in 
this country, and we have therefore dwelt upon it, at some 
length. From this time forward Unitarian sentiments grew , 
more and more common in Boston and New England. For 
years before this, as appears from President Adams’ letter to 
Dr. Morse, they had been entertained by separate clergymen 
and Jaymen in Massachusetts. But nothing was publicly said 
about it, and none stood before the world as holders of this 
belief. And the separation between the Unitarian Churches 
and other congregationalists did not take place for many years 
after. It was not till what is known as the Unitarian Con- 
troversy had occurred, between the years 1814 and 1824 that 
the liberal Churches generally adopted the name of Unitarian. 
The love of union and dread of sectarianism was so strong, 
that even then many shrunk from it and preferred to bear 
abuse and the accusation of concealing their sentiments, to 
the taking of a party name. Pretty generally, however, they 
at last adopted it.* 

The Unitarian Controversy, to which we have referred 
above, was conducted on the Calvinistic side by the Editors of 
the Panoplist, Christian Spectator, and Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
Professor Moses Stuart and Dr. Woods, of Andover, and on 
the Unitarian side by Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, Professor 
Norton, Noah Worcester, Mr. Sparks, and others. The prin- 
cipal works in this controversy are Dr. Channing’s sermon at 
Baltimore and letter to Mr. Thacher, Professor Stuart’s letters 
to Dr. Channing, Norton’s statement of reasons for not be- 
lieving the doctrines of Trinitarians, Letters to Unitarians by 
Dr. Woods, Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists by Dr. Ware, 


* See some admirable letters by “‘ A Seeker” in the 3d volume of the Christian 
Examiner. In ability, spirit and temper they are ‘models for controver 
writing. 
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Christian Disciple, General Repository and Review, Worcester’s 
Bible News, Unitarian Miscellany, (Baltimore,) Sparks’ Inquiry 
into the Moral tendency of Unitarian and Trinitarian doc- 
trines, and the writings of B. Whitman. Besides these, other 
works might be named, of force and interest. 

The Unitarian societies being thus generally established in 
their faith, measures were taken to confirm and extend their 
views and increase their religious influence. Of these the 
principal were the establishment of the Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society, (Incorporated I1818,) the founding of the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, and the formation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in May, 1825. 

From this time, the Unitarian Churches have been gradually 
increasing in number and influence, throughout New Engiand 
and in the other states. Considering the great prejudice and 
opposition they have been doomed to encounter, their growth 
has perhaps been as rapid as we might expect. Controversy, 
in New England, has slowly died away. The Churches there 
are building themselves up on their most holy faith. Other 
Churches cease to molest them, begin to sympathize with them, 
and acknowledge them as Christians. The Churches have 
rest, and are edified; and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, have been multiplied. 


J. F. C. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Probus, or Rome in the Fourth Century. Two vols. 12 mo. 


This book should have been noticed ere this. Those, however, 
who have read Zenohia or Letters from Palmyra, by the same 
gifted author, will need no word of recommendation, from us, of 
this its beautiful sequel. We regard this book as a bright gem in our 
Literature. ‘The best proof of its wortu and of its author’s genius, 
is that he makes the period he delineates live before you. There 
you are in the heart of the Eternal City. You walk its streets, 
you are jostled by its crowds, you talk face to face with patrician 
and plebean, Jew and Christian, emperor and slave. ‘The old clas- 
sic air breathes around you, spicy with the best aroma of antiquity. 
But the author paints with the truce historian’s, rather than with 
the poet’s, pencil. All the dark shades of that dark time rise before 
us, as well as the sunnier spots. ‘The deep vices of the Romans 
are vividly pourtrayed. But what constitutes the aim and chief 
interest of the book is the picture it presents to us of the Chris- 
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tians of that period ;—their faith, their customs, but above all, their 
persecutions. It is one of the most interesting portions of ecclesj- 
astical History we ever read ;—a green and flowery spot in that dry 
desert. But there is no reason why our Church Histories should 
be so dry. They should be to Christians the most interesting of all 
‘Time-records. ‘The History of the Church has yet to be written — 
both as respects matter and manner. History—the history espe- 
cially of the Christian Body, should be Life, Greenness, and not a 
dry Herbarium, It should be Drama, present Truth and Reality, 
not dull Chrondlogy. Why will not some Carlyle give us sucha 
History ? 

We should like to speak more at large of this book, and make a 
few extracts, but in the first place we have not the book by us, and 
secondly, if we had, we should not know where to begin or to end 
our selection of beauties. If our readers wish to read an intensely 
interesting Novel, a rich and faithful History, a view of Christian 
Evidences, and a condensed body of Divinity, united in two duode- ‘ 


4 


cimo volumes, let them precure “ Probus.” c. 


Carlyle’s Miscellanies. Two vols, 12 mo. 


Here is arichtreat. ‘The world,to be sure, seems much divided 
about Mr. Carlyle’s style. With those who like to read the pro- 
foundest thoughts, as they would a daily newspaper, galloping over 
them asif on race-horses or in steam-cars, we are not surprised 
that Carlyle should be unpopular. It is otherwise with those who 
think a man’s style a small matter, if they discern beneath this a 
lofty genius speaking high and original and true thoughts. We 
confess, to us, the labor of cracking the shell, is nothing to the 
rich feast of nourishing kernels within. Why should we quarrel 
with the man’s style so furiously? To us, it proves a superficial, 
lazy habit of reading, to throw aside an author like Thomas Car- 
lyle, merely because he dares to talk like himself, and a little differ- 
ently from other people. 

Asto the matter of this book, we presume no one would find 
fault with it. Here are high and deep truths, uttered in prophet 
tones—portraits of men and of times that have colored the history 
of the world. We know of no life-reviewer equal to Carlyle. He 
has an eye to see into the soul of man as well as into “ the life of 
things.” The Real and the Unreal—the True and the False part 
off and stand asunder beneath his keen philosophic glance, as dis- 
tinct as Day from Night. And under all disguises and trappings 
he perceives the Spiritual, and exalts it above every other elemen} 
of human character, and of the times. We welcome his works as 
types of a truer, fresher Era folded up in the future. c. 
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Tue Curistirans.—We re- 
joice to hear of the labors and 
of the growth of this denom- 
ination. Perhaps there are 
some who do not know that 
this is mostly a Unitarian body 
of believers. They bear the 
name which we should bear— 
that of Christians. Not that 
we and they adone are entitled 
to it—or have any right above 
other sects to appropriate it. 
But it is the name which 
should and perhaps one day 
will include au. believers in 
Christ. At the present day, 
while men regard opinions as 
the exclusive test of the Chris- 
tian faith, names of differing 
sects are hardly to be shaken 
off. Even the name Cunts- 
TIAN is thought by most to 
denote a body of men who 
abide by a certain creed, to 
the exclusion of all who do 
not think as they do. Thus 
it is then. Names will be. 
Therefore Christian Union 
will be difficult. And it will 
be so until each man becomes 
his own sect, sees truth 
through his own eyes and not 
another’s, and agrees to meet 
lis differing brethren, not on 
this and that speculative point, 
but on the broad, living foun- 
dation of Faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God. Then all 


will name themselves simply 
Christians, and the primitive 
Church be brought back. ‘Lib- 
erty, Holiness, Love’ will be 
the motto. The union will be 
a union of Hearts, with a dif- 
ference of Heads. While the 
Intellects go out radiating on 
different tracks in search of 
Truth, like the Light, the 
Hearts will stay at home in 
their unmoving centre, and 
warm each other, and unite 
in the Heat of a divine in- 
working. The Christians seem 
to be helping on this regenera- 
tion of Christendom. In their 
own way they labor, they 
preach, as we in ours—both 
toward the same great end. 
We bid them God speed. May 
Error, and especially unchar- 
itableness, and every unchris- 
tian sentiment, meet with such 
zealous and liberal opponents. 
The following resolutions 
adopted at a Union Conven- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y. Aug. 
21st, are taken from the Chris- 
tian Palladium, Union Mills, 
N. Y., copied first from the 
Union Herald, both of them 
Christian papers. ‘They may 
serve to shew the spirit and 
principles of that Body : 


1. Resolved, That they who are 
fit to enter the Church in heaven, 
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are fit to become members of the 
purest Church on earth. 2. Re- 
solved, That faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the key that opens 
the door of the Church of hea- 
ven, the Lord of heaven having 
himself said, ‘ He that believeth 
shall be saved” 3. Resolved, 
Therefore, that to require more 
of the candidate for admission 
into the visible Church than sat- 
isfactory evidence that ‘he be- 
lieveth on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is virtually to reject Aim whom 
the Savior receives, and exalt 
the claims of the Church on 
earth, above those of the Church 
in heaven. 4. Whereas, the 
visible Church is instituted by 
Divine authority, and its ordi- 
nances and privileges intended 
for all the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus: Resolved, Therefore, that 
knowingly to shut out from the 
benefit and enjoyment of those 
ordinances and privileges, any 
one of those disciples, however 
humble or ignorant or erring he 
may be, is to incur the fearful 
guilt, both of invading the rights 
of regenerated man, and of re- 
sisting God. 5. Resolved, ‘That 
when we are admonished of the 
pernicious consequences of re- 
ceiving into the visible Church, 
Christians who widely disagree 
with each other on important re- 
ligious subjects, we reply, that 
we feel no more responsibility 
for such consequences than we 
do for the consequences of obey- 
ing any other requirement of the 
Savior.” 


Tur Onto River.—The !ate 
rise of the River has conjured 





up the spirit of Commerce, as 
by magic. A new life seems 
to pervade our streets and 
landings. The well known 
puffing of the  steam-boat 
speaks in our ears once more, 
Merchants rush by with eager 
footsteps and straining eye. 
Clerks bustle about with ac- 
count books. Draymen drive 
furiously roaring at their 
horses. Bales and boxes block 
up the pavements. All is 
noise, life; very bee-hives are 
our cities, The tradesman. 
goes to his bed, and _ rises, © 
lighter of heart. Goods pour 
in from above and_ below. 
Coal] floats down in boatloads 
and cheapens one half. Tra. 
vellers arrive and depart 
laughing at sandbars. The 
water is really up at last; the 
heart grows as light and care- 
less as ever. 

How many of our business 
men turn their thoughts to 
the Great source of this 
change? Whence comes the 
water that bears to their ware- 
houses their long expected 
goods? From those rills and 
fountains far up and away 
among the woods. But who 
quickened these fountains and 
sent their rushing waters to 
the river? Was it the rain? 
But “hath not the rain a Fa- 
ther, or who hath begotten the 
drops of the dew?” He send- 
eth the springs among the 
hills. Hx watereth the hills 
from his chambers. He turn- 
eth the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful valley. How much think- 
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eth the merchant of these 
things? Or what careth he, 
so iis boxes and bales arrive 
without damage, bringing rea- 
dv money?) Why should he 
think wHo raised the water, 
so the latest fall goods are at 
the landing? Alas, how we 
rush forth, rejoicing in the 
light of prosperity, but looking 
not for a moment towards the 
Great Sun whence it streams 
down to uS! May Heaven 
send us more spiritualminded- 
ness amidst our money-getting 
glory ! Cc. 


—_——_— 


Brother Geo. F. Simmons 
lately from the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, passed a few 
days in Louisville, on his way 
to Mobile, Ala., where he wiil 
pass the winter. We wish 
him every success in his mis- 
sion. We believe the Church 
at Mobile is in a flourishing 
condition. 


Rev. Mr. Huntoon, we see 
from the Christian Register, is 
battling it in Peoria, Ill., in 
defence of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. The following ac- 
count is from that paper, ta- 
ken from the Bangor Whig: 


By the way, [ was much 
pleased with a Sunday discus- 
sion I heard at Peoria, which I 
mention for its novelty. Meet- 
ing houses being scarce, the 
Court House is open to the dif- 
ferent denominations. It was 
occupied in the forenoon, first by 
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a Methodist, and afterwards by 
a Presbyterian congregation. 
And both ministers preached 
against the doctrine of Unita- 
rianism. The latter only I heard. 
He argued the subject with 
great force and ability. In the 
afternoon a Christian preached 
three hours on the other side. 
He was a man of little education, 
and rather wearisome. In the 
evening the Unitarian doctrines 
were defended by one favorably 
remembered in Bangor,—Mr. 
Huntoon. And he spoke be- 
tween two and three hours, with- 
out notes, with all the energy and 
animation of a western orator, 
showing an ability in extempore 
preaching, not inferior to any 
preacher I have anywhere heard. 
I was interested, and much grat- 
ified with the discussion. And 
I like this mode of bringing op- 
posite opinions before the public, 
so that the arguments on both 
sides may be heard, and _ their 
force weighed, by all parties. 
But whether it is on the whole, 
the most profitable mode of pas- 
sing the Sabbath, is another 
question. 


Pilgrim Society.—A society 
under this name has been 
formed by the natives of New 
Kngland resident in and about 
Louisville. The object is to 
commemorate the virtues and 
maintain the principles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who landed 
on Plymouth Rock, Dec. 22d, 
1620. 

So worthy an object cannot 
fail to enlist the sympathies 
and co-operation of every son 
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of New England. It must 
unite all the wanderers from 
that land, and, by carrying 
back their aflections to iheir 
original home, renew and 
strengthen within them ail the 
principles of religion and freee 
dom tor which their fathers 
left civilized England for the 
barbarous coast of America, 

Except the New England 
Society, in Charleston, S. C., 
we believe this is the only one 
of the kind in the Union; but 
we trust these examples will 
be followed in other places ; 
and that every where the 
lives, the sufferings and the 
characters of our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers may be commemorated, 
both in occasional public cele- 
bration and in a faithfulness 
of daily life. 

This society intend to cele- 
brate the 22d of the present 
month by a public oration and 
dinner. B.. 3. 


Tue Ministry ar Larger. 
-——We are truly glad to see our 
friends in New England ex- 
tending the sphere of the city 
mission beyond the confines 
of Boston, We see by tne 
Christian Register that in 
Portsmouth, N. H., a society 
has been formed to provide for 
a mission to the poor, in that 
town. Six differing denomi- 
nations have united for this 
purpose. The following is 
the Constitution of the so- 
clety : 


Record. 
CONSTITUTION, 


Art. 1. This Society shall be 
called * ‘The Society for the sup- 
port of a Ministry at Large. 

Art. 2. The object of this 
Society shall be to provide means 
of religious instruction for those 
inhabitants of the town, who be- 
long to neither of the regular 
parishes. 

Art. 3... Any person who shall 
contribute to its object, may be- 
come a member of this Society 
by signing its constitution. 

Art. 4. ‘The officers of the 
Society shall be a President, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, to be 
chosen annually by ballot, who 
together with six others to be 
also chosen annually by ballot, 
shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

Art. 5. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall manage the opera- 
tions of the Society subject to 
its vote,—shall meet on_ their 
own adjournment,—and shall call 
special meetings of the Society, 
whenever they may find it ex- 
pedient, or may be particularly 
requested. 

Art. 6. This Society shall 
meet annually on the second 
Monday in October, at which 
time the Executive Committee 
shall present their annual report. 


We have understood that 
the six religious Societies, are 
of the following denomina- 
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tions, viz: Unitarian, Caivin- 
ist-Baptist, Orthodox, Episco- 
palian, Christian-Baptist, Uni- 
versalist and Methodist. 


The minister himself, says the 
ReoisTeER, as we have inciden- 
tally learnt, is Orthodox in opin- 
ion, although in feeling and prac- 
tice a Liberal Christian of the 
right stamp. 
heard it stated that he intends to 
exchange with all the regular 


ministers of Ports- 


We have also 


Christian 
mouth. 


We rejoice to see all secta- 
rian feelings laid aside by 
those who give their assistance 
to this great cause. We leok 
upon this movement as doing 
more perhaps to break down 
party feeling in religion, and 
destroy the root of uncharita- 
bleness between differing de- 
nominations of the Lord’s fol- 
lowers, than any thing else. 
But this good effect, however 
great, is but an incidental re- 
sult of this Ministry. The 
primary results, where such a 
Ministry is permanently es- 
tablished and supported by all 
good Christians, must be in- 
calculable. Did each city in 
our Land, but imitate Boston, 
in this respect, and have its 
own City Mission, just as it 
has its own Municipality, 
what changes might not come 
about ere many years elapsed ! 
We hope sincerely that before 
long something will be done 
in the West, towards a Minis- 
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try at Large; and that all 
sects will forget their bicker- 
ings and unchristian reserve, 
and step cordially forward, 
hand in hand, to the work. 
Then we shal! both have “ the 
poor always with us,” and 
Christ also. The West seems 
to us to be peculiarly the field 
for some movement of this 
sort. The harvest is plente- 
ous but the reapers are few; 
let us pray that the Lord may 
send forth reapers into the 
harvest. c. 


We have received an ad- 
mirable sermon by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, of Keene, N. H., 
upon the Ordination of James 
Thurston, at Windsor, Vt. 
We intended to give an ex- 
tract, but must reserve it for 
our next number. 


The November number of 
the Christian Examiner seems 
to be as interesting as usual, 
The following is a list of the 
articles. 

I. The Skepticism of the 
present age. 

Il. Exclusion of Witnesses 
for Unbelief. 

lif. Hawthorne’s 
Told Tales. 

IV. Claims of Episcopacy 
examined. 

V. Ministry at Large. 

VI. Anti-Slavery Princi- 
ples and Proceedings. 

Vil. Good Sense and Elo- 
quence. : 

Notices and Intelligence. 


Twice 























Sunday Schools in Louis- 
ville.—Since the account pub- 
lished in our last of these 
schools, we are glad to learn 
that another has been estab- 
lished in the new Baptist 
Church under the care of Revs 
Reuben Morey. In this school 
there are four male and five 
female teachers and fifty-six 
scholars, with two hundred 
volumes in the library. As 
this has been opened but about 
a month, this number of scho- 
Jars is proof of great prosper- 
itv and we believe it is con- 
stantly increasing. We cor- 
dially welcome this schoo] to 
this field of holy usefulness, «und 
wish it the blessings of suc- 
cess and permanent good. 

E. J. 


Temporat vs SpirtTuaL.— 
“An article in the New Or- 
leans Bee, shows that property 
to the amount of $70,000,000, 
descends the Mississippi annu- 
ally ; and that the Erie Canal, 
in New York, is the thorough- 
fare for $67,000,000. ‘The 
whole country west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, including 
states and territories, in 1798, 
was estimated by the general 
government to be worth only 
$26,000,000—about one sixth 
the value of its present annual 
exports.”—ZJndepen. Messenger. 
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This is a growth and an in- 
crease of wealth almost mira- 
culous. The man of business 
turns from a paragraph like 
this, blessing the star of Pros. 
perity under which he lives 
and labors. The man with 
whom the Spiritual is the great 
concern of humanity, reads it 
almost with sorrow and trem- 
bling. He asks, Where are 
the regulating and counteract. 
ing influences that should ac- 
company these floods of 
wealth? Where are the 
schools, lyceums, books, teach- 
ers, churches, refinements of 
art and of society, that should 
be borne along on this annual 
money-stream? Are we to 
live by bread alone, or by 
every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God? 
Are we to draw our whole 
sustenance, soul, as well as 
body, from floods of gold and 
paper rags, from  freighted 
boats and crowded ware- 
houses? Will this seventy 
million feed our minds and 
hearts? Or will the waters 
of our Ohio and Mississippi 
purify us from the moral cor- 
ruption that is in our midst? 
Let us not rejoice without 
trembling, until we see that 
SPIRITUAL wealth floating 
down our valley, to teach us 
how this more perishable 


wealth should be regarded. 
C. 








